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Ir may be that when in years to come dispassionate and 


impartial observers come to review the events of these most ._- 
interesting times, Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s — 


“blunder” in precipitating a Dissolution 

and in forfeiting an assured Parliamentary 
mjority for a Conservative Government will be regarded 
aa blessing in disguise from the National and Imperial 
pint of view. Contemporary Conservatism is naturally 
and necessarily unable to take this view. We all regard 
the downfall of a Conservative Government, which normally 
would have existed for another two or three years, as a 
political disaster, just as the advent of a Socialist Govern- 
ment seems to be a moral catastrophe inflicting a deadly 
blow to British prestige all over the world. It undeniably 
dated our enemies and ill-wishers everywhere, from Hugo 
Stinnes to William Randolph Hearst, just as it alarmed 
and depressed our friends. To pessimists it looked like the 
beginning of the end of the British Empire. Every Dis- 
loyalist prepared to go on the warpath. Every Separatist 
rised his head throughout the King’s Dominions, just as 
every potential striker at home contemplated “ downing 
tools.”” Such an episode as the substitution of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and the colleagues he has collected for Mr. 
Baldwin’s Ministry is confessedly deplorable as a manifesta- 
tion of Defeatism, as a sign of our country’s renouncing her 
Imperial mission through craven fear of being great, and . 
repudiating her responsibilities as a World Power. Equally 
obvious is the deplorable effect in these islands of a Con- 
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servative failure which condemns an unhappy and suffering 
community to another spell of the disease which is the root 
of our economic misery and political ineptitude, namely, 
Cobdenism, that perversely sacrifices national welfare to 
international interests, and poisons the social atmosphere 
by making the wrong people rich, and by keeping many 
millions of poor permanently on the edge of starvation — 
if we may believe the evidence of prominent “‘ Free Traders ” 
as to the chronic condition of ‘‘ Free Trade’ England. We 
should therefore be the very last to minimize the mischief 
done by “the Popular Press” in deterring the electorate 
last December from voting Conservative, and giving Mr. 
Baldwin a mandate to carry out his Protectionist programme 
—which, whatever the timid and the time-servers may say 
to the contrary, holds the field as the single solid constructive 
policy containing any hope of relieving unemployment in 
our defenceless home market. It was the Press, and nothing 
but the Press, that put the Conservatives out and the 
Socialists in. If it was a feather in anyone’s cap, the glory 
belongs to Lord Beaverbrook & Co. 


OccaSIONALLY, however, people build wiser than they 
know, as it may prove in this case, though we can hardly 

expect Conservative ex-Ministers who were 
het ae just getting into their stride, Conservative 

members who lost their seats, or our defeated 
candidates to regard the débdcle as otherwise than tragic; 
and wherever two or three Conservatives are gathered 
together, while all credit is given to the good intentions 
of our much-respected leader—who escapes reproach because 
of his transparent honesty, public spirit, and self-sacrifice 
—regret is expressed at the misfortune that has overtaken 
our Party, which is all the more exasperating “ because 
we asked for it.”” The ‘‘ might-have-beens”’ are always a 
fascinating study admitting of endless controversy. Clearly 
the Baldwin Government could have remained in power, 
and would be in power now but for the then Prime 
Minister’s sensational decision last autumn to dissolve on 
a Protectionist programme. Is it certain that if we could 
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retrace our steps and eliminate “the Plymouth Chapter,” 
harking back to the policy of tranquillity—which means 
doing nothing—and pursuing the line of least resistance 
on nine questions out of ten, which is all that laissez-faire 
implies—that the political position and prospects would 
be much more cheering than they are, saving, of course, 
that it is always more agreeable to Conservatives that their 
friends should be in office rather than that any others 
should enjoy those privileges and emoluments? We incline 
to think that a somewhat weak and uncertain Conservative 
Government—handicapped by an impossible Foreign Policy 
which was only an asset to our enemies at home and abroad 
—eking out a somewhat colourless Parliamentary existence, 
and relying on the support of a Party in the country whose 
local leaders absolutely declined to do any work of any 
kind at any time, was courting a rude awakening at no 
distant date. Indeed, there might have been, and in all 
probability would have been, a Socialist “landslide” in 
a year or two when the Labour Party would have come in 
with a sufficiently menacing majority to justify the “‘ panic ” 
of which “‘ the City’ gave us a faint foretaste a few weeks 
ago, and at which everybody is now laughing. Were 
Conservatism capable of keeping Socialism indefinitely out 
of Downing Street, we should agree with those who regard 
the recent turn of events with unrelieved gloom. But 
believing as we do that as a negative Party we were gradually 
heading towards a Waterloo, and the country towards some 
desperate Radical-Socialist combination, backed by a big 
majority, we confess to regarding the present outlook with 
a certain degree of philosophy and equanimity, and even 
conceive, as already suggested, that the last General Election 
may be pronounced by the future historian to have been 
“a blessing in disguise.” We are impressed by the effect 
caused on both sides of the Atlantic, as, indeed, all over 
the world—once the first shock was over—by the remarkable 
manner in which the British Constitution, conspicuously the 
Crown, has functioned at this crisis, and the way the British 
Nation has adapted itself to an unforeseen situation. If 
it be granted that the Socialists were bound to form a 
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Government within a measurable distance of time, there 
is force in the contention that it is far better they should 
have “office without power” to start with rather than 
suddenly find themselves in a position in which they might 
“upset the apple-cart”’ before they knew what they had 
done. 


When we last went to press the incoming Prime Minister 
was still laboriously constructing his Government, and was 

about to retire to the delights of Chequers 
wine agp in order to compose the oration that would 

disclose the policy of his Government from 
which optimists in various places expected the Millennium, 
Although we are ready to believe that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald made the best use of the available material in the 
Socialist Party—which he knows intimately—in forming his 
Ministry, it cannot be said that unerring discrimination was 
displayed in selecting recruits from other Parties. What 
benefit, e.g., a Socialist Government could hope to derive from 
the inclusion of an ex-“ Liberal Imperialist,” such as Lord 
Haldane, who was always mistrusted by the Democracy and is 
only taken at his own valuation by Highbrows and military 
Simple Simons, it would puzzle anyone to say, as much a 
it would to specify the advantage accruing to any Ministry 
by the patronage of Lord Parmoor, who is a light-weight 
everywhere, and who must be as surprised as the rest of 
the world at the inordinate position in which he now finds 
himself. Lord Chelmsford was apparently appealed to to 


give an air of respectability to Socialism and, as he was}! 


not even invited to swallow any of its tenets, he would 
appear to occupy a somewhat strong though singular posi- 
tion. If his presence in Downing Street shatters the time 
honoured but childish superstition of “collective Cabinet 
responsibility,” which involves hypocrisy or mendacity, if 
not both, he will deserve well of the Republic. We should 
have thought, however, that if the Socialists were so diffident 
concerning their own capacity for government, if out 
siders had to be enlisted, it might and should have bem 
possible to secure the support of one or two really able val 
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authoritative statesmen who count for something with their 
countrymen, and who are not regarded as hide-bound 

rtisans. However, Cabinet-making took another shape, 
and the finished article is rather older and duller than we 
expected the “ First Labour Cabinet ” to be, while a severe 
shock was caused on the Clyde, and surprise elsewhere, 
when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald converted three of what he 
calls ‘‘ the hobnailed breed ” into Hereditary Peers. After 
this we may expect a posse of Baronets. 


THE new Prime Minister’s next duty, after constructing his 
Ministry of somewhat ‘‘ mixed biscuits,” was to produce a 

programme to be laid before Parliament. 
“Beastly This necessitated a delay of some weeks, as 
Dievatches ” although we had been given to understand 

that our new Government was bursting with 
new ideas as with new men, whose promises had overflowed 
at the General Election, none of these ideas or promises had 
seemingly been worked up into practical plans, of which our 
“First Labour Government” was “‘as bald as a coot.” 
The result was that when the “ Great Day ” (February 12th) 
came, on which a new era was to open, the House of Commons 
heard a speech from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald which Old 
Parliamentary Hands averred might equally well have been 
made either by Mr. Asquith as a Liberal Prime Minister or 
by Mr. Stanley Baldwin as a Conservative Prime Minister. 
This fact prompts various reflections to various persons, in- 
cluding the cynicism that, whatever their professions, there 
is more resemblance between politicians who attain the 
Treasury Bench than their unsophisticated followers imagine, 
and that to a large extent Politics is another name for 
Humbug. We do not make this remark in any partisan 
sense, as there were some excellent and really useful points 
in the Socialist Prime Minister’s speech, notably his friendly 
attitude towards the French Government, as well as the 
French people, which had an admirable effect in Paris by 
effacing the impression made by a prolonged course of 
Curzonism. Indeed, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald may fairly 
claim to have created an atmosphere in which at any rate 
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Anglo-French discussions can be conducted with decency 
and decorum. In promising that he would avoid writing 
any ‘‘ beastly clever dispatches,” the Prime Minister said 
the word in season, which it may be hoped indicates that 
those ‘‘ curtain lectures” with which of late years our 
Foreign Office has seen fit to admonish any Ally from whom 
it chanced to differ are a thing of the past. If Queen 
_ Victoria Street could likewise be persuaded to follow suit 
. and shorten and soften the sermons it is overfond of ad- 
dressing to the universe from the standpoint of superior 
morality, the international situation would be eased all 
round. No British Journal has been appointed European 
Professor of Dancing and Deportment. The pinpricking of 
Monsieur Poincaré long since ceased to amuse, and it is 
something that Downing Street formally renounces the 
practice. Fleet Street might also take the hint and abandon 
its “‘ beastly clever” articles and paragraphs. 


We have no space even for a summary of the Prime Minister’s 
two hours’ speech, which was at least one hour too long, 

As Mr. Asquith was once heard to say, 
<n “No audience can really listen to any one 

man for as long as an hour ”’—a limit the 
ex-Premier never exceeds, with the result that he never 
wearies his hearers. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had admittedly 
much ground to cover, but we had hoped that amid useful 
minor reforms effected by the new regime there might be 
some check to the intellectual dysentery from which Front 
Benchers usually suffer in their ambition to say little at 
prodigious length. The speaker announced one welcome 
change as a consequence of the development of three Parties 
in the House of Commons, and the consequent Ministerial 
minority—the Government would not go out on any 
snap division on an insignificant issue, but only “if it is 
defeated upon substantial issues, issues of principle, issues 
that really matter.” After endeavouring to attenuate the 
effect of the action of his Minister of Health (Mr. Wheatley) 
in sanctioning the notorious ‘‘ Poplar Order,” which must 
encourage demoralizing extravagance in other Boards of 
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Guardians, the speaker proceeded to ridicule all the fears 
that had been expressed as to the Labour Government’s 
intentions and aspirations. He vaguely declared ‘‘con- 
fidence ’—a word of more than one meaning, as, e.g., ‘ the 
confidence trick ’’—to be the keynote of Labour Policy— 
confidence, to begin with, in building houses. National life 
was at present ‘‘ an odd oasis here, and an odd oasis there, 
placed in the middle of a great surrounding desert of dis- 
tress... . My Government want the oases to spread and 
spread and spread until they swallow up the desert.” We 
sincerely hope Ministers may succeed in this gigantic task— 
they will encounter no obstruction from Conservatives in 
increasing the oases, but only when they extend the desert. 
The spirit in which they set to work, and in which every- 
body worked, was the main thing—according to Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. There was now too much “ ca’ canny” on 
both sides, in Capital as in Labour. Any Government’s 
first duty admittedly was to ‘“‘ carry on the administration 
of the country,” and to do what every Government, regardless 
of Party, must do, and most of the time, until the end of 
March, would be given up to inherited financial business. 
On one vital issue the Prime Minister was non-committal, 
but he might have been worse. Indeed, had Mr. Asquith 
stood in Mr. MacDonald’s shoes, the House of Commons 
would undoubtedly have heard a deplorable statement, a 
reflection that tempers our anger with the Radicals for 
putting the Socialists in office. What Mr. MacDonald said 
fell short of our wishes but likewise of our fears: 

We shall place before the House those Resolutions carried at the Imperia 
Economic Conference. Every one of them will find a place on the Order Paper. 
We shall indicate our views regarding each, but the House itself must decide 
what its decision is going to be with regard to them. We shall place at the 
disposal of the House every item of information on the subject in the possession 
of the Departments, without regard to the conclusions that may be drawn 
from them, and having done that, we shall have done our duty, and being a 


minority here, we shall have to leave the responsibility to the Members of the 
House of Commons, 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonaLp reminded Parliament of two 
important international agreements that were already signed 
and awaited ratification, viz. the Treaty with Turkey, 
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made at Lausanne (on which the speaker did not make 
any comment, though without being captious he might truly 

have said that no more humiliating chapter 
a. ends W8S to be found in the whole course of 

British diplomacy), and the Treaty concerning 
Tangier recently signed with France and Spain. Both 
these Treaties would be fully discussed if desired by the 
House of Commons, which it may be hoped will, at least 
as regards the capitulation to Turkey, not be treated as 
mere matters of form. Then there was the pressing problem 
of Imperial Wireless, on which an “absolute and complete 
deadlock’ had been created by a letter dispatched from 


the Post Office on the last day of the late Government's - 


existence. The new Government had at once appointed 
a Committee to examine the whole situation and to report 
as speedily as possible. If His Majesty’s Ministers succeed 
in overcoming whatever obstruction is still robbing the 
British Empire of an essential service, they will equally 
deserve the thanks of Dominions and Mother Country— 
but we shall only believe in Imperial Wireless when it is 
in working order. The Marconi monopoly has, as all the 
world knows, a footing in several political camps and a 
powerful hold on many important persons. In Social 
Reform the new Government would take in hand measures 
mentioned in the (Conservative) King’s Speech, while they 
would “ get right into the heart of” the Housing Problem, 
realizing that the crux of it was to build £500 houses which 
must be let at nine shillings per week, including rent and rates. 
At present there was investigation and conference to be 
followed by “detailed plans.” On Unemployment the speaker 
was not particularly illuminating, save perhaps in pooh- 
poohing Capital Levy—which is apparently valuable in 
getting votes, but useless for all other purposes. The 
Millennium is dependent on our old friends “‘ Trade Facilities ” 
and “‘ Export Credits” plus “a Committee” consisting of 
“business men” to inquire into the National Debt, and 
unspecified Relief Works. | 
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THERE were not many crumbs for the Clyde in their Leader’s 
Oration, and the faces of the ‘“ wild men” throughout its 
Bee delivery were a picture, while their studious 
ee » Silence was somewhat ominous for the 
Treasury Bench. However, they received a 
small solatium in the shape of the bridging of “the gap” 
in the unemployment dole—which, indeed, was generally 
approved—together with a promise of more largesses from 
the taxpayer. But the class that had most cause for gloom 
were the unfortunate tillers of the soil, although Agriculture 
was Officially described as of “‘the most pressing national 
interest.” The Prime Minister did not share the views of 
the agriculturists who declared “‘the industry was on its 
last legs °—there was plenty of evidence to the contrary. 
Farmers lacked foresight and were incapable of keeping 
accounts, in which they would henceforward be assisted 
by “professional gentlemen” from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. As regards rating, which was due for revision, 
“with a fair amount of luck” the Government hoped to 
produce “readjustment and reform.” They would not 
touch Tariffs or Bounties, both of which were wrong, as 
they “encouraged inefficiency.” They would make agri- 
culture unpopular in the towns and must inevitably be 
accompanied by “ oppressive control.” All that agriculture 
needed was “a stimulus to fight its own battle.” The 
Government would financially support ‘‘ co-operative enter- 
prises controlled by the Agricultural Community” to 
promote buying and selling and “all those processes 
necessary to make agriculture a paying and prosperous 
concern in this country.” Extraneous aids would only 
still further deteriorate “‘ the agricultural mind” (evidently 
lord Haldane had palmed off on the Prime Minister his 
famous panacea of “clear thinking”) and lead to 


sn increased tendency and process on the part of farmers to trust to the 
power of the State and their influence in Parliament to get doles from the 
public purse, instead of solving their own problems by applying their own 
energy. 


(an we be surprised that at this point of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s speech some astonished member interjected 
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the eomment ‘‘ Undiluted individualism!” His astonigh- 
ment can only have been increased when the speaker added 
that “the Government propose to set up again the Wages 
Boards ’”*—as wages had fallen so low. How wages can 
be maintained so long as prices are slaughtered by un- 
restricted foreign competition was not explained, presumably 
because it passes the wit of man to do so. 


Turnine to Foreign Affairs, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
informed the House of Commons that it was our deplorable 

relations with Europe that had constrained 
eoiittches him to combine the Foreign Office with the 

Premiership. He vouchsafed no explanation, 
nor has he done so since, despite continuous pressure in 
both Houses, of the present relations between our Labour 
Government and the Socialist International which claims 
a prior and predominant allegiance over all affiliated bodies, 
He announced that his first act as Foreign Minister had 
been the ‘‘ recognition ” of the Soviet Government of Russia, 
which is generally expected to open a fresh chapter of 
difficulties and complications, while it is noticeable that the 
Communist Press of Moscow and elsewhere, so far from 
evincing any gratitude, continues to direct its gutter squirts 
upon Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues. We shall 
be surprised if ‘‘ recognition ” effects any material alteration 
in Anglo-Russian relations. It will probably prove to be 
a blunder, though we cannot affect surprise at its perpe 
tration, considering that it was also a plank in Mr. Asquith’s 
platform. It may enable the “bloody baboonery” to 
tighten its stranglehold on its unhappy victims, and it is 
therefore somewhat surprising that the Italian Government 
is imitating our example, though, unlike His Majesty's 
Ministers, Signor Mussolini’s “ recognition’? was not un: 
conditional. On Anglo-French relations the new Prime 
Minister, as previously pointed out, spoke well and wisely, 
taking this first opportunity of paying a tribute to Monsieur 
Poincaré such as was never heard from either Lord Curzon 
or Mr. Lloyd George. We reproduce it for the benefit 
of all whom it may concern, including The Times, the 
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Westminster Gazette, the Daily Chronicle, the Daily 
Express, the Daily News, the Evening Standard, the 
Spectator, the Round Table, the Daily Herald, the 
Manchester Guardian, the Observer, and the rest of 
the Gallophobe chorus: 


I must take this, the first opportunity, of paying my tribute to the instant 
and hearty co-operation of M. Poincaré to the approaches that I made on this 
subject. My first task was to create a healthier atmosphere ; I had to make 
a gesture and to wait to see if it was responded to. It is these psychological 
things that are far more important than “‘ beastly ” clever dispatches, however 
politely handled by ambassadors to ministers, which are nevertheless thrown 
like bricks at their head. Our diplomacy must be perfectly straight and 
absolutely frank. It must be perfectly straight. It must be absolutely frank 
and quite considerate, only asking for a similar response on the part of the 
other side. France has nothing to fear from any policy that we may pursue, 
We may not be able to agree with everything that she does. We do not expect 
her to follow our desires, but nothing ought to arise between us, and I am 
sure nothing will arise between us, but what goodwill and honest dealing can 
settle. We must consider such problems as Reparations and the Ruhr from 
the point of view of France, Great Britain and Europe, and do everything to 
find a satisfactory agreement. Above all, and this is very essential, we must 
both remember that time is running a very tragic race against us. 


Tue League of Nations has become the common obsession 
of all Front Benchers and no Prime Minister’s speech is 

considered complete without some reference 
=_ to ‘“‘ King Charles’s head.” Mr. Asquith, 

Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Baldwin, Viscount 
Grey, Lord Balfour, Viscount Cecil, Lord Haldane, Mr, 
Ramsay MacDonald practically all talk in identical terms 
of this particular fetish, which is an absolute godsend to 
everybody who seeks solace from thought and escape from 
the disagreeable. Just as it was fashionable in the same 
tircles right up to the eve of the Great War to describe war 
in general and an Anglo-German War in particular as 
“unthinkable,” so to-day the League of Nations is the 
universal pretext for shirking any thorny national or 
international issues. It is not only perilous but pathetic. 
No other Great Power takes the League of Nations seriously 
or regards it as a protection against war. No statesmen 
except ours mislead their people on what the Duke of 
Northumberland—in an incisive criticism elsewhere in this 
number—calls “‘ the Great Delusion’’—and nowhere else is 
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there any substantial body of public opinion supporting the 
League outside certain small nations that don’t count. Con. 
servatives cannot quarrel with the Prime Minister’s optimistic 
anticipations concerning the League, into which he tells us 
Germany “must come” and “I hope Russia will come 
too,” after which America will feel that there is “ something 
large, something moral” in this wicked old world—“ then 
we will not have to go cap in hand to America to beg her 
to come in. America will be perfectly willing to take its 
share in doing this great work for humanity.” It is such 
observations that give British statesmen, speaking in all 
innocence, their strange reputation abroad for Machia- 
vellism. No intelligent foreigner can be persuaded that 
any public man seriously believes that Germany and Soviet 
Russia would enter the League of Nations except to pervert 
it to their own purposes, which are anything but peaceful. 
Therefore we make ourselves suspect by such suggestions, 
just as we aggravate the Americans by the constant 
assumption that they are anxious and willing to join the 
League of Nations once they are assured that Europe is 
a real Sunday School. The vast mass of Americans would 
rather eat all their hats than join any League of Nations 
on any terms at any time. 7 


WE shall misread our political situation and misapprehend 
subsequent developments unless we grasp the fundamental 
P .,» tact that it was Mr. Lloyd George rather 

Werwick than Mr. Asquith who put the Socialists into 
office. The latter provided the tongue of the bell which 
the former pulled. The popular Press has obscured this 
fact owing to the personal relations subsisting between 
Mr. Lloyd George and various newspaper magnates, which 
constrain their journals to gloze over Mr. Lloyd George's 
political peccadilloes and to treat Mr. Asquith as the villain 
of every piece. It is to the latter’s honour that at no stage 
of his career has he toadied the Press, while his rival 
has elevated ‘“‘ nobbling ’ newspapers to the level of a fine 
art. From the hour of the débdcle of his own faction at 
the polls last December, Mr. Lloyd George manceuvred to 
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eject the Conservatives and to get “ my friend Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald ” into Downing Street. Being purely personal 
in his outlook and destitute of principle, the Wizard’s 
actions are always intelligible. He wished, above all, to 
punish Mr. Stanley Baldwin for the unforgivable sin of 
leading the Conservative revolt against the Coalition in 
the autumn of 1922. He also felt that he would be more 
important as the “ Warwick” of a Labour Government, 
which owed its continuance no less than its origin to his 
exertions. Mr. Asquith was vituperated by panic-stricken 
plutocrats for the fateful declaration at the National Liberal 
Club towards the close of last year, which sealed the fate 
of the Conservative Cabinet and condemned the nation to 
the hazards of Socialism. But the Liberal “‘ Leader” was 
not a free agent, as we explained last month. He had 
no choice because he knew that, failing such a declaration 
on his part, Mr. Lloyd George would once again disrupt 
the Liberal Party by pronouncing in favour of a Socialist 
Government and stampeding the Radical stalwarts into 
the Socialist camp, leaving his “‘ Leader” with a fringe of 
“moderates,” as seven years.ago he left him with a rump 
of “‘extremists.”” Mr. Asquith—who is anything but a 
fool—realized the danger, from which he could only extri- 
cate himself by (1) announcing that the Liberal Party 
would turn out the Conservative Government, (2) that it 
was subsequently prepared to take office should the Socialist 
Government make itself impossible. Mr. Lloyd George, 
realizing that he was outwitted, bottled his speech and said 
“ditto” to his “Chief.” 


THERE was no alternative open to Mr. Asquith in the 
delicate position which he occupied from the moment the 

Wait-and-Sees were “re-united” with the 
The Transfer «. National-Liberals.”” As our readers may 
recall, we have for several years desired to see the Conser- 
vative Party emancipate itself from Mr. Lloyd George, 
who has the sinister faculty of “ de-spiritualizing,” i.e. 
demoralizing, his environment. He has a positive genius 
for queering everybody else’s pitch, especially that of any 
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Cabinet to which he belongs, while his passion for intrigue 
is insatiable. He cannot run straight with anybody. He 
brought British Conservatism in Coalition days lower than 
it had ever been before. It was within an ace of extinction 
through fusion into a Centre Party. Our Party only escaped 
from his clutches in the nick of time, and as it is, our Front 
Benches bear deplorable traces of his influence. Mr. Lloyd 
George has depreciated the whole standard of British public 
life. Opportunism is his religion. Tactics are his ritual, 
Such a personality is immeasurably more dangerous as an 
ally or a colleague than as an adversary. In emancipating 
itself from Wizardry, our Party killed two birds with one 
stone. It saved Conservatism and saddled the Liberal 
Party with a Vampire who will consume it. The National 
Review, in season and out of season, preached “‘ Liberal 
Reunion ’’ when it was deemed “ unthinkable,” not, as we 
frankly explained, from any affection for Liberalism, but 
exclusively in the interests of Conservatism, which could 
not carry Lloyd-Georgism and live. We felt that we had 
“done our bit’ in bearing this burden for so many years, 
and that it was only right and proper that a whilom Radical 
should return to the camp whence he issued. The chief 
anxiety in the Conservative Party to-day is lest Mr. Lloyd 
George’s friends on our Front Benches, namely, Lord Birken- 
head, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir Robert Horne, Lord 
Derby, Sir Laming Worthington Evans, and any others 
who may still be infected with Coalitionitis, should exploit 
their positions in order to establish a liaison with the former 
Prime Minister, by whom they were hopelessly hypnotized, 
so that they had no souls to call their own, and whom 
one of their number has publicly described as “‘ the greatest 
living Englishman ’”’—-though he is popularly supposed to 
be a Welshman. 


Our anticipations as to the fruits of ‘‘ Liberal Reunion” 
are being rapidly realized and in the absence of tragedy 

they afford much “ quiet fun.’’ Each of the 
all sections into which the Liberal Army is 
divided cherishes its own political illusions. 
The Asquithites view Mr. Lloyd George and his attenuated 
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following with mingled contempt and fear. They speak 
of the latter as “down and out”—they would, in fact, 
classify them in this respect with ‘‘ poor dear Germany,” 
but they are secretly afraid of a pastmaster of intrigue, 
who, though devoid of serious influence over the general 
public, retains his hold over a gigantic Press which it is 
observable directs a stream of sub-acid comment on Mr. 
Asquith’s every proceeding. The Lloyd-Georgians, on the 
other hand, affect to treat Mr. Asquith as a “‘ back-number ” 
who is merely tolerated on account of his advanced age, 
and who at the psychological moment will be ‘‘ cuckooed ” 
out of the Liberal nest. It is effectively a struggle between 
Sir John Simon and Mr. Lloyd George for the reversion of 
the Party Leadership. Anyone who wishes to follow an 
entertaining comedy should read a well-known Radical 
provincial newspaper, whose vanity was flattered by being 
appointed ‘‘the keeper of my Liberal Conscience’ when 
Mr. Lloyd George became Coalition Prime Minister in 
December 1916. From that day to this the Manchester 
Guardian has consistently belittled Mr. Asquith, as it has 
consistently glorified Mr. Lloyd George, whose Francophobe 
and Germanophil attitude peculiarly appeals to an organ 
which hates England’s friends and Allies almost as heartily 
as it loves her enemies. You can generally learn from its 
columns what is in Mr. Lloyd George’s mind. Thus, Mr. 
Asquith’s recent anti-Poplar demonstration was clearly not 
to the taste of the Wizard. Obviously Sir John Simon 
had put his leader up to this move, which afforded Mr. 
Lloyd George another opportunity of convincing a Socialist 
Government that “‘ Codlin’s the friend, not Short.” 


Tue reader may be disposed to suggest that the domestic 
dissensions of these Children of Light are none of our busi- 
x ness, any more than the Oil scandals now 
ahd . devastating American politics. But Liberal 
usiness 

discord does closely concern Conservatives, 
a with all this constant manceuvring for position and the 
ceaseless clatter of the “‘ Down with Baldwin ”’ Press, there 
is a continual risk of some false move on the part of our 
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Front Benchers that would put our Party in an appreciably 
worse position than it now occupies. The speeches of some 
ex-Cabinet Ministers point a desire to get back to office, 
even to office without power, at the earliest moment, 
Politicians in that frame of mind might be tempted to join 
the Liberals in a premature assault on the Government 
which would either precipitate a Dissolution or produce g 
Liberal Government which thoughtless Conservatives might 
conceivably regard as opening an avenue for their own 
re-entry to the Promised Land. No one in his or her sensgeg 
in any Party can possibly desire another General Election 
that would inevitably perpetuate stalemate—even though 
some Labour. fanatics may be working for it. Nor is it in 
any way the interest of the Conservative Party to eject 
the present Socialist Government in favour of a Radical 
Government. We cultivate no illusions whatsoever con- 
cerning Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues—of 
whom some are obviously inept while others are undoubtedly 
malignant—nor shall we permit ourselves to rhapsodize 
over their present pose of ‘‘ moderation,”’ to which they are 
constrained by the peculiar circumstances in which they 
find themselves, and not by any change of heart. But 
we do say unhesitatingly that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Co. are less pernicious and less perilous than Mr. Lloyd 
George and Co., or than any combination of politicians 
that restored anything resembling the Coalition, which was 
a cesspool of cowardice and corruption. At either of the 
last two elections, had we been compelled to vote for Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald or for Mr. Lloyd George and wer 
precluded from abstaining, we should have voted for the 
former as the lesser of two evils, partly because he is less 
dishonest and partly because he has no claque among 
Conservative Front Benchers. If the Conservative Party 
in Parliament has any regard for Conservative opinion 
outside it will do nothing calculated either to revive ‘ Coal: 
tion” in any shape or form, or to promote the return of Mr. 
Lloyd George to Downing Street to play ducks and drakes 
with British interests all over the world, while posing as 4 
patriot amid the plaudits of the patriotic press inspired by 
a lively sense of future favours to its proprietary. 
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TuaT the present political situation is pregnant with possi- 
bilities may be gathered from some comments of that 

: shrewd and experienced observer, the ‘‘ Par- 
Suggestive liamentary Correspondent” of the Morning 
Post (February 15th), on the relations between the various 
Parties in Parliament at the moment. After describing 
the matter of a recent speech of the Prime Minister as 
“satisfactory, and the delivery as ‘“‘ ingratiating,” this 
independent critic said something which has constantly 
been in our mind, though we hesitated to give expression 
tosuch “‘ heresy ” lest we ruffle the susceptibilities of readers 
who may have been encouraged to “ panic”? under the 
pressure of newspapers that sought to punish other people 
for the very crisis their efforts effected. It is a sign of the 
times that we should find this in the columns of the Morning 
Post : 


Listening to it one could not help thinking how many more points of agree- 
ment lie between himself and the Conservatives than between either his or the 
Conservative Party and the Liberals. It is rather a question of temperament 
than any accord of ideals or community of interest. Socialists—or, at any 
tate, the Socialist leaders—and Conservatives are both able and willing to 
face realities. The Liberals remain the creatures of prejudice, hypnotized by 
ancient shibboleths and wasted by the disease which they call conscience, but 
which the world calls megalomania. 


On the real relations between Socialism and Radicalism 
we can say.nothing. The Radicals put the Socialists in 
office, which, in the event of gratitude being a political 
factor, should count to the former for righteousness with the 
latter. But the Radicals are at sixes and sevens in their 
attitude towards the Government they installed, and whereas 
Mr. Lloyd George is working behind the scenes and in the 
tonstituencies to establish his claim on the Prime Minister, 
liberals generally are too ostentatious in their patronage 
of their Ministerial protégés and too eager to remind them 
that what they did yesterday they can undo to-morrow, 
to be altogether persone grate in Downing Street. 


Ir were hopeless to attempt any forecast of the near future 
of home politics. With preceding Governments, until the 


last one, the love of office. has usually developed into a 
VOL, LXXXIII 2 
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positive passion which has induced the postponement of 
the evil day of Dissolution until the last possible moment, 

not infrequently with fatal results to the 
The Unknown procrastinators. A conspicuous instance of 
this blunder was the fate of the Balfour Government jp 
the winter of 1905-6. It might have saved itself from 
disaster and the Unionist Party from catastrophe had 
Ministers heeded those who urged that the longer the plunge 
was put off the worse it must be. Will “ Our First Labour 
Government” contract the disease of Officitis, or will it 
follow the Baldwin precedent and put its fortunes to the 
touch “to gain or lose it all” ? We don’t know, nor can 
we guess. The present Cabinet contains a substantial 
proportion of Ministers who entertained little or no expecta. 
tion of achieving high office. They evidently relish their 
good fortune, which no one grudges them--at any rate 
Conservatives grudge nothing to the genuine “‘ Hobnailed 
Brigade ””—and they would be loath to do anything that 
might precipitate an interruption of the agreeable illusion 
of “‘ governing the country.” What with Cabinet Ministers, 
other Ministers and their various understrappers and bottle. 
washers, nearly one hundred of the 190 Socialists in the 
House of Commons may be classified as “ Official.” This 
is a solid block making for stability and tranquillity, and 
against all adventure into the unknown. Several Ministers 
who had no conception of the greatness that would be 
thrust upon them in the year of Grace 1924, realize that 
they have no earthly chance of ever again occupying the 
centre of the stage. They naturally wish to remain there 
as long as possible—and a bit longer. But their influence 
may not be decisive. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is continu 
ally reminding us that he is an “ idealist,” .and idealists, 
as we know, are not like other men—a fact for which they 
frequently thank God. There may be other undisclosed 
** idealists” in the Cabinet, who regard office without power 
to transform Society in accordance with the faith that is 
in them, and to turn “ bottom dogs” into “top dogs” 
and vice versa, as intolerable and not to be endured for 
an hour longer than necessary. 
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We do not yet know who will rule the roost—the self- 
complacent and comfortable “Indispensables”’ of the 
Cabinet, who, like the “ Indispensables” of 


Se other Parties, readily persuade themselves 
that nothing matters so long as the country 


commands their priceless services, or the Wild Men who 
mean business and who claim that their efforts put Ministers 
where they are for the express and exclusive purpose of 
getting a move on in the Lenin and Trotsky direction. 
These factions will have to fight it out for mastery. One 
has captured most of the plums. The other is more or 
less out in the cold, though to keep it quiet one of their 
number, Mr. Wheatley, was inserted in the Cabinet as 
Minister of Health, which enables him to play about with 
“Poplar” Orders which his colleagues busily explain away. 
A few minor posts were allotted to the “ wild men,” but 
as no one outside the Cabinet ever counts either in legislation 
or administration, these “‘ outsiders” are negligible save 
that they obtain more publicity for their utterances and 
movements. The Lansburys, the Smillies, the Morels, etc., 
are obviously “ disgruntled”’ over the turn of events, in- 
cluding the brusque rejection of their pet proposal for the 
reduction of Ministerial salaries to a more democratic figure 
as an earnest that “‘ The Democracy ” has at last “‘ arrived.” 
Much capital has been made in the past on Labour platforms 
by denouncing “ bloated plutocrats”’ with £5,000 a year. 
Nor does the creation of hereditary peers smile on the 
stalwarts of the Clyde, who have specialized in vituperating 
the Peerage. It is not pleasant or popular for any army 
to have its best artillery put out of action by its own Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Then again, judging from the past, the 
Jacks in office will develop considerable airs and graces 
in their intercourse with the Jacks out of office, and the 
latter will be unlikely to be as obsequious towards their 
Front Benches as the long-suffering Rank and File of the 
older Parties, who regard ‘“‘a Right Honourable” as a demi- 
god who may prose by the hour while the small fry can 
hardly get a word in edgeways. 
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ConcrrvaBLy Mr. Ramsay MacDonald himself has not the 
faintest idea as to the probable date of another Genera] 
Election. His judgment on this point may 
vary from week to week. Occasionally he 
may feel it to be his duty to stay where he is for two or 
three years—no hopeless prospect, seeing that Conservatives 
and Liberals are at loggerheads and would not unite in 
order to dispossess Labour of Downing Street. At more 
discouraging moments, the Prime Minister may opine that 
his position as head of a “‘ Ministry on sufferance,” debarred 
from executing any part of the programme in which the 
Labour Party believes that it believes, is impossible, as it 
is rapidly alienating all the Socialists in the country to 
whom Socialism is a creed and no mere cry. Should Labour 
consent to office without power, it may never obtain the 
latter, and consequently never realize its “ideals.” In 
this mood Mr. Ramsay MacDonald might decide to dissolve 
at any moment, especially if the other Parties had been 
lulled by Ministerial “‘ moderation” into a false sense of 
security, deeming an early General Election as without 
the range of practical politics either on the strength of Mr. 
Asquith’s declaration concerning the “‘ Royal Prerogative,” 
or because appearances were against it under a Government 
whose existence was not threatened in the House of Commons. 
Remember, however, that the Liberal Party are thirsty for 
office, and are furious at the cleverness with which they 
have been dished by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who is stealing 
their thunder and their votes all over the country. Mr. 
Lloyd George notoriously has never resigned himself to 
unofficial existence. He will make a frantic effort either 
to force his way into the Socialist Government, or, failing 
that, to eject the latter before the nine months have expired 


Uncertainty 


during which the re-election of new Ministers is unnecessary. 


For these reasons, as for others, it is impossible to indicate 
the probable course of events. The Ramsay MacDonald 
Government might drag on indefinitely or it might collapse 
at any moment. For anything we know to the contrary, 
the exact date of the next Dissolution has already been 
fixed by the Labour wire-pullers, who hope to gain the 
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advantage of surprise over opponents who are obviously 
unprepared for electioneering. 


Amone acute dangers encompassing our Socialist Govern- 
ment are the Strikes which seem to be multiplying. 
Strikes Optimists anticipated that the mere presence 

of the Labour Party in Downing Street 
would put an effectual stopper on such outbreaks, as 
Organized Labour would be only too anxious to facilitate 
the task of “‘ our first Labour Government,” and it would 
be a great asset if its supporters could claim that ‘‘ Labour 
Government means no more Strikes.” Such expectations 
have been grievously disappointed so far. Instead of dis- 
couraging Strikes, the advent of Lords Parmoor, Haldane, 
and Chelmsford to office, supported though they be by 
Lords Thomson, Arnold, and Olivier, seems to be stimu- 
lating Strikes everywhere. We last went to press in the 
throes of a Railway Strike, deliberately engineered by one 
Labour Leader outside the Government against another 
Labour Leader inside the Government. No one pretended 
to adduce any other reason for this disaster except that 
Mr. Bromley, while recognizing Mr. J. H. Thomas as a 
man, refused to regard him as a brother, though both 
demand that the reader and the writer shall regard Boches 
and Bolshevists as our brethren! Ultimately, after con- 
siderable cost and at cruel inconvenience to the more 
helpless part of the community, Mr. Bromley was persuaded 
to pipe down while affecting to save his face. But he had 
hardly subsided before the Dockers went on the war-path, 
deeming the moment propitious to indulge in an equally 
preposterous Strike. On this occasion the hero was Mr. 
Bevin, the so-called ‘‘ Dockers’ K.C.” At the moment of 
writing they have actually struck for an all-round two 
shillings a day advance in Dockers’ wages, of which the 
employers had conceded ls. and offered to arbitrate the 
other shilling. But the rank and file were not even allowed 
to hear of these concessions. ‘They were simply ordered 
by the bosses to strike at mid-day on February the 16th, 
when, despite every effort of the Labour Ministry, they 
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downed tools. If persisted in, such a Strike is equivalent 
to the blockade of the country. These are by no meang 
isolated manifestations; they are apparently part of a 
concerted movement “to make hay while the sun shines,” 
i.e. while Labour “governs.” The firebrands calculate, 
firstly, that no Labour Government dare oppose any 
demand of Organized Labour, which put Ministers where 
they are and could put them out to-morrow; secondly, 
that if the worst came to the worst, the Police and Army, 
being now under Labour control, would “ sympathize ” 
with all Strikers just as they would savage “ blacklegs.” 
It is not a pleasant prospect. Nor is it likely to improve, 
Trouble is brewing in the cotton trade, while a general 
Strike of coal-miners is said to be “inevitable” in the 
near future. After that, the National Union of Railway- 
men may be expected to take a turn now that the 
restraining influence of Mr. J. H. Thomas is removed, and 
then we may hear from Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Unions bent on making confusion worse confounded. 


Ir used to be said, and was believed, that there must 
-always be Strikes so long as the Government of the country 

was “‘ monopolized by Capitalist Parties,” as 
Speier lost Labour could not feel that it had a “fair 

deal” from the State when under such 
auspices. Ex hypothesi the only way to abolish these 
“methods of barbarism ” was to entrust the Labour Party 
with the responsibility of administration. Not a few persons 
in other Parties and other Classes were attracted by this 


argument, which sounded plausible. We now have as 


Prime Minister not merely the appointed Leader of the 
Labour Party, but the actual and acknowledged head of 
the Independent Labour Party. Though not in a position 
to carry the full Socialist programme, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald at least had a free hand in forming his Govern- 
ment. His apportionment of so many Ministerial offices 
to ‘‘duds’”’ from other Parties, who are viewed with sus- 
picion by the Labour rank and file, was entirely his own 
idea. But however deficient Lord Parmoor and Lord 
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Haldane may be in constructive capacity, some among 
their colleagues must have given some thought to indus- 
trial questions, of which they have talked and written 
ceaselessly. They must have formed some opinion as to 
how the Strike problem should be tackled. It seems 
grotesque for any body of men with any pretensions to 
be regarded as Responsible Statesmen to be pursuing 
such phantoms as the League of Nations—which Arch- 
bishops and other pundits who are too busy to think 
regard as an alternative to war—while neglecting a domestic 
disease that annually inflicts immense suffering on the 
community, especially on the class to which several Ministers 
belong. For some Strikes there is justification. These are 
comparable to wars of self-defence. But others can only 
be inspired by mischief—like wars of wanton aggression 
for which there is no shade of a shadow of justification, 
and are not infrequently organized for ulterior political 
and anti-national purposes. Strikes provide an acid test 
for Labour Statesmanship. If our first Labour Govern- 
ment is wholly incapable of any constructive policy in 
this sphere, it will be written down a fraud. 


In the course of an interesting and cogent article in the 
National Review (May 1906) on “ The Ethics of the Trade 
Disputes Bill,” the present Prime Minister, 


Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, wrote : 
Hint Incidentally I have shown that if the State has made 

up its mind that the time has come for it to do something 
to establish industrial peace, it must begin, not by hampering the fighting 
organization of one side, but by compelling both sides to appear before 
some properly constituted and accepted tribunal. 


To this suggestive sentence, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 


appended this footnote : 

This must not be taken to commit me to Compulsory Arbitration. I do 
not think the matter has been sufficiently considered, but if as much time 
were spent devising a fair Court of Appeal as has been wasted in resisting 
our Trades Disputes Bill, a substantial advance would be made towards 
industrial peace. 


This was written nearly eighteen years ago. In the interval 
there has been some development of the machinery of 
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conciliation, though we seem as far, if not farther, from 
“Industrial Peace” as we were. It is an urgent national 
need. Conservatives would give sympathetic consideration 
to any promising or practical proposals that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald put forward. “Industrial Peace” is among his 
ideals. Few men have been given such a wonderful 
opportunity of practising what they preach. 


City editors of London newspapers are chattering with 
terror over the suggestion continually cropping up in 
Chatter; Socialistic circles and on Labour platforms, 

that our big Banks be “‘ nationalized.’ These 
palpitations mean that City Bankers are in like condition, 
because the City columns of the Press rarely express any 
views except those of the ‘‘ Money Power” embodied in 
our over-amalgamated Banks and glorified in City articles 
as “The Big Five.” The alarm of these alarmists has been 
deepened by the recent discovery that Mr. Clynes, the Lord 
Privy Seal and Deputy Leader of the House of Commons, 
is President of a body called ‘“‘ The League of the British 
Commonwealth,” which in terms prescribes ‘ the nationaliza- 
tion of our principal banks as the only permanent remedy 
for unemployment,” because “‘ those who control the nation’s 
credit limit the nature of and the extent to which national 
production shall be carried on, and the number of workers 
employed or unemployed.” We are uncertain as to the 
objective of this propaganda, though we are convinced that 
the “nationalization”? of a bank would be as disastrous 
to all concerned as the nationalization of railways and other 
public utilities has invariably proved to be, for the simple 
reason that “‘ nationalization”? merely means management 
by Politicians. We are not enormously enamoured of the 
excursions of our leading bankers into politics, and when 
we read the utterances of Lord Inchcape on economic 
problems of the hour, or the admissions of the recent Radical 
candidate in the City of London by-election—also an emi- 
nent banker—we marvel that men whose horizon is rounded 
by early Victorian shibboleths should be the successful 
bankers that, from a strictly banking point of view, they 
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undoubtedly are. We do not believe that were their banks 
“nationalized,” i.e. handed over to politicians and run on 
yote-catching lines, they would be anything like as pros- 
perous as they now are, or that the community would 
gain. Imagine putting the Welsh Wizard in charge of the 
Midland Bank, or Mr. Winston Churchill at Lloyds, and, say, 
Lord Birkenhead at the head of the Westminster Bank. 
They might make things “hum” for awhile, but how long 
would these institutions last ? That, after all, is the plain 
English of “‘ nationalization ’’ under the British Constitution. 
If the Politicians did not appoint themselves, they would 
nominate their friends, which would be equally bad. 


Ar the same time City banks are inviting trouble and 
stimulating Socialism by the amalgamation craze of the 

. last few years, which has resulted in creating 
acd a small but mighty oligarchy, possessing a 
dangerous amount of power and exercising 
anything but a beneficent influence in national and 
international . affairs, partly because these great bankers 
have no defined responsibilities or obligations to any- 
one except their Boards and their Shareholders. Judging 
by their orations the Mandarins of Money regard public 
affairs from an exclusively financial standpoint and have 
telatively little solicitude for other interests of the 
community which are no less important than finance. 
In banking eyes, so long as the £ sterling is some- 
where near par on both sides of the Atlantic, little 
else matters except the necessity of “‘ appreciating” as 
many other currencies as possible—a preference being 


‘usually given to enemy currencies over Allied currencies. 


Lombard Street stands generally for Deflation, and views 
the economic problems of the world from the standpoint of 
the gold standard, which to the over-amalgamated banker 
is what the Free Trade fetish is to Wee Free politicians. 
“Perish industry,’ say or think our City gold bugs, rather 
than abandon one comma in the Report of the Cunliffe 
Committee. ‘‘ Perish the British Empire,” shout the Wee 
Frees, sooner than concede a pennyworth of preference on 
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a single peppercorn grown in any Dominion—-Arcades ambo, 
Bourbons both. Were the Deflationists of the Square Mile 
and their bravoes on the London Press to carry their de- 
predations so far that they converted this country into a 
gigantic workhouse, there would be an upheaval with many 
more unpleasant phenomena than “Capital Levy” or 
“‘ Nationalization.” So if Mr. Asquith got his way and 
condemned British industry to be dumped to death by the 
Germans in the name of Free Imports, it is not he and 
the Wee Frees who would come out top, or even Mr. Clynes 
with his relatively mild programme, but really “ wild men,” 
compared with whom the present Clyde contingent would 
appear to be Mugwumps. 


AMONG conspicuous services that could be rendered at 
this juncture either by Mr. McKenna or by any other 

influential banker, would be the ascertain- 
See neat ment of the approximate amount of German 

currency, German securities, and German 
credits actually held by British Joint Stock Banks—whether 
in London or at any of their provincial or foreign branches or 
by financial houses in liaison with them. There is a charming 
freemasonry amongst Joint Stock Bankers enabling them 
to learn anything they wish to know from one another. 
Thus if a customer for any reason desires to open a new 
account at some other Joint Stock Bank, the latter would 
be able to ascertain through his present bank whether his 
account were worth having, i.e. what was the state of his 
credit. It stands to reason that the relations prevailing 
among the various bodies constituting ‘‘ the Money Power” 
would enable any City Banker, who was so minded, to form 
an approximate estimate both as to the quantity of German 
“ stuff’? held by City banks on British account, and, what 
is perhaps even more important, the amount held on German 
account. There is a disquieting impression outside the 
City that as Joint Stock Bankers are rarely philanthropists, 
and do not pretend to be “in business for their health,” 
there must be some solid, material reason for the pro 
Germanism with which many of them are afflicted, and 
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which they have communicated to City Editors, who continue 
repeating statements about Reparations which never had any 
foundation in fact and are not borne out by any published 
statistics. If the atmosphere in and around Lombard Street 
be Francophobe and Germanophil because unthinking City 
Stockbrokers advised their unhappy clients to buy German 
marks in 1919 and 1920 or German “ Threes,”’ which are again 
a popular “tip,” or because City banks are stacked with 
worthless German securities, or because they have opened 
credits for Hugo Stinnes & Co., why should not the British 
public be frankly told that once more, as in 1914, big bankers 
have burnt their fingers by “ trusting Germany,” and that 
this and no other reason explains their anti-French 
and pro-German attitude? The National Review would 
admittedly not be justified in concealing from its readers 
that its proprietary was interested in French Rentes or in 
French francs—supposing it had been so ill-advised as to 
embark on any such gamble—while purporting to discuss 
Reparations from the British point of view and taking a 
strong pro-French line. 


Nor are City Bankers justified in championing the pro- 
German cause while concealing the fact that they are heavily 

4 involved in German finance and German 
A Whisper industry, and have substantial pecuniary 
reasons for ‘‘sparing Germany” even at the cost of the 
British taxpayer and the British working man. Still less 
are they entitled to descend upon Downing Street—as they 
did in July 1914, which was another crisis in which they 
fought Germany’s battle—and while purporting to give 
unsophisticated British statesmen disinterested advice, 
suppress the fact that Hugo Stinnes is their most important 
customer. That Stinnes and other German profiteers, tax- 
dodgers, and swindlers, have large accounts in London as 
in New York and Amsterdam—either in their own names 
or in those of nominees—goes without saying. Indeed, 
it is whispered that in their blindness some financial houses 
in the City of London have put themselves so much in 
Pan-German power that Hugo Stinnes is in a position to 
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engineer something perilously resembling a panic in this 
country, and that fear, no less than greed, keeps certain 


international financiers working overtime “for the King 


of Prussia,” in the old familiar phrase, never more expressive 
than to-day, when King Hugo has replaced King Wilhelm; 
There must be some reason for the mysterious pro-Germanism 
that radiates from the City westwards, and which so far 
as we can make out is confined to ‘‘ moneyed classes”’ and 
has no appreciable reflection among the general public of 
either sex in any section of society in any corner of the 
kingdom. The man in the street and his wife are merely 
bewildered when they see Government after Government 
surrendering to some occult, intangible influence that never 
operates in the open, and incurring a degree of odium that 
jeopardizes Ministerial existence without being able to 
give any intelligible account of the motives or the objects 
of their conduct. If His Majesty’s Ministers would make 
a clean breast of it and confess that they do not regard 
themselves as free agents because “‘ the City’ has plunged 
so heavily on the wrong horse, we should at least know 
where weare, and the situation would not be as demoralizing 
as it is with a Reparations policy that suggests a Hidden 
Hand. Will this sinister factor be as operative under @ 
Socialist regime as it was while the Chancellor of the 
Primrose League directed our Foreign Policy? Time will 
show. 


We should be extremely grateful to any of our readers, or 
indeed to anyone else, whether in India or at home, official, 

q ex-official, or unofficial, who would be so 
Cui Bono ? 


to Great Britain from the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 
There was a time when practically the entire Press, except 
organs which were written off as “ reactionary,” was engaged 


in lauding this new dispensation as something almost 
heaven-born. But there is now an almost audible silence 


among these one-time enthusiasts, who appear to have 


kind as to enlighten our present darkness: 
by explaining what benefit has accrued either to India or 


completely forgotten the very existence of the Siamesé 
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twins, one of whom has latterly entered a Socialist Govern- 
ment, while the other is understood to have gone into the 
diamond trade, where he will find many congenial spirits. 
Meanwhile, what of the unhappy corpus vile of the “ experi- 
ment’ which was said to have sprung from the colossal 
prain-pan of Mr. Lionel Curtis, the founder and father- 
confessor of the Round Table ? Among many fiascos organized 
by Prigdom in the name of Progress since the Armistice 
this Indian business is among the worst, though “ Ireland ” 
is liable at any moment to take up the running. The 
marvellous scheme of ‘the Dyarchy ’—born of Vanity out 
of Ignorance—was not only absurd, but unworkable ab initio, 
for the simple reason that there was no appreciable element 
in India that desired it or wished to work it. The 
“ Moderates,” who were supposed to be only awaiting the 
lead from “‘liberty-loving England,” at which they would 
spring forward in their millions and demonstrate their 
fitness for the political responsibilities now cast upon them, 
proved, as some of us suspected at the time, to be a myth 
invented by, or palmed off on, Mr. Edwin Montagu. They 
have never been a factor since the “Reforms” were 
instituted, and those who have not toed the line to Swaraj 
don’t count. Unfortunately, it is not the authors of such 
misbegotten schemes who pay the piper. They are free to 
exploit some other section of credulous humanity. It is 
India that pays the piper in the first instance. Afterwards 
Great Britain and the British Empire will take up the 
burden. 


TE position is sufficiently grave, and conceivably it may 
be better that a Labour Government confronted by a 
. Conservative Opposition should have the 

ae, Covering responsibility of dealing with it rather than 
invertebrate Conservatism playing up to a 

Lib.-Lab. Opposition. On the rare occasions when any 
Conservative Government can be “gingered up” by its 
backbenchers to say ‘“‘ No” to anybody anywhere, those 
to whom it is said don’t take it too seriously, being confident 
that the Rt. Hon. Lord Pliable or Mr. Squeezable will not 
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“stand pat,” or, alternatively, that on a change of Govern. 
ment Downing Street will ‘“‘ modify,” alias reverse, its bray 
attitude. But if a Labour or Socialist Government— 
whichever it chooses to call itselfi—if your Parmoors, Hal. 
danes, Chelmsfords, Oliviers, Arnolds, and Thomsons can 
by any possibility be persuaded to say “No,” either to 
Sinn Feiners, Swarajists, Boches, or Bolsheviks, this negative 
is taken seriously, as the malcontents have no other friends 
to fall back on. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, it must be 
admitted, made a good beginning by informing all Indian 
agitators that no British Government would allow itself 
to be intimidated by violence. We need not pause to inquire 
what would have been said by the Independent Labour 
Party had any Conservative Prime Minister hazarded s0 
“barbarous”? a sentiment—doubtless the adjournment of 
the House of Commons would have been moved by all 
that was Progressive in order to raise “‘a definite matter 
of urgent public importance.” However, let that pass, 
In these lean times we must be thankful for small mercies, 
The Home Government are undoubtedly “up against” a 
critical problem in the shape of the mess caused by these 
vaunted Montagu-Chelmsford ‘‘ Reforms,” for which all 
Parties became responsible in the unconscionable days of 
the Coalition. The Indian Government—partly, it must 
be admitted, from its own lack of foresight and understanding 
of Indian politicians—occupies a humiliating position in 
the Legislative Assembly of Delhi, in which “‘ moderation” 
was expected to manifest itself, but in which, as was always 
inevitable, and should have been obvious, Extremists have 
things all their own way, and pass what resolutions they 
please, however offensive. Their latest escapade is to 
ignore the Viceroy’s Government and to repudiate the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Constitution, which seems to have 
acted like a red rag to a bull on all agitators from the hour 
of its birth. If the British Government had lost its nerve 
and was afraid to govern India, why shouldn’t Indians 
govern themselves ? If “ self-determination ” was the order 
of the day, why not independence ? So Indian politicians 
argued, and argue, in Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay, Allahabad, 
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and wherever else they forgather, and in its innocence 
Downing Street treated Indian politicians as though they 
were India. This has been the capital and dominant 
blunder of British policy of late years—to mistake an insignifi- 
ant part for the whole, to treat the Bengali babu as though 
he were, in our Western jargon, “the Indian democracy.” 
All our troubles come from this elementary but fundamental 
folly, and unless and until we retrace our steps, the situation 
aan only go from bad to worse. 


By a majority of 76 votes to 48 the Delhi Legislative Assembly 
demands the supersession or “scrapping” of the Montagu- 
‘ Chelmsford Constitution by a brand-new 
-—" lies Constitution to be dictated by the Swarajists 

at a “ Round Table” conference—a sugges- 
tive phrase—at which the British Government will be 
summoned to concede full Dominion Home Rule, i.e. 
practical independence, though the Swarajists contemplate 
condescending to allow us to leave the British Army in 
India in order to protect them—i.e. the Talking Men and 
the Writing Men—from the Fighting Men, who, but for us, 
would make short work of the Politicians, whom we alone 
take seriously. At the moment of going to press the 
Ramsay MacDonald Government has given no hint of its 
attitude towards Delhi’s demand, and in view of Conservative 
responsibility for the “Reforms” that have brought us 
where we are, no Conservative could, or would, attempt to 
make any Party capital out of the present Cabinet’s 
difficulties. We shall content ourselves with expressing 
our agreement with the Pioneer, which pointed out that 
the latest demonstration visualized “‘an India in which, the 
British official having been driven out at the point of the 
tongue, the British soldier will remain to protect the evictors 
from those who would rule at the point of the sword,” to 
which our contemporary retorted “that the day will never 
come when the sole function of the British in India will 
be to shed their blood for the exponents of anti-British 
doctrines.”» Meanwhile, to increase the difficulties of its 
own Government and its own Prime Minister, the Indepen- 
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dent Labour Party has actually issued a manifesto bidding 
God-speed to the Swarajists in their wrecking policy, ang 
nowadays the utterances of the I.L.P. are regarded abroad 
as ‘“‘semi-official.”” Uneasy lies the head that wears the 
Labour Crown. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald excites conflicting 
emotions in different breasts, but there is one sentiment 
he arouses nowhere—Envy. 


As the judgment of history rarely accords with the verdict 
of hysteria, we may discount the fulsome nonsense to which 
popular journals give vent on the death of 
Seen? prominent public men. We had one such 
manifestation when that admirable citizen 

and engaging personality, Mr. Bonar Law, passed away, 
and our Hystericals thought that they did him honour in 
writing about his place in history in a manner that only 
made them absurd and which its object as a notoriously 
modest man would have been the first to resent. There 
was a similar outburst on the recent tragic collapse of 
ex-President Wilson, which caused a painful shock on both 
sides of the Atlantic, where many persons held him in high 
esteem during his life, though others only discovered his 
deserts on his death. When we find one of Lord Beaver- 
brook’s organs comparing the ex-President to Jesus Christ, 
we can only borrow the famous dictum of a famous Judge 
on a famous occasion: ‘‘ You have not assisted us, Mr 
Biggar.” It were premature to hazard any estimate of 
President Wilson’s niche in the Temple of Fame, and when 
Americans—many of whom had no good word to say for 
him when they might have helped him—insist that he is 
the greatest President since Lincoln or even Washington, 
we can only say it may be so. Time will show. President 
Wilson’s main achievement lay in tardily bringing the 
United States into the Great War—after keeping her out 
of it until the latest moment—-and there can be no two 
opinions as to the decisive réle of the Americans when, at 
last, they were belligerents. It was the presence of 
American man-power in France in 1918 that enabled the 
War to be won by the Allies that year. But Wilsonians 
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demand that their hero be judged as a Peacemaker rather 
than as a War Winner, and it is at this point thet opinions 
differ. We have long believed that in conjunction with 
Mr. Lloyd George, President Wilson, though animated with 
the best intentions and idealistic aspirations, made an 
almighty mess of the Peace Treaty by insisting on saddling 
it with the League of Nations, which he represented to be 
the price of American co-operation, whereas it proved to 
be the starting-point of American “ isolation.” 


Ir is, indeed, on the fate of the League of Nations that 
President Wilson’s reputation will stand or fall. Should 
; this institution succeed in establishing itself 
ll on anything like the lines he adumbrated 

and become an effective alternative to great 
wars, its author would inevitably take rank among the 
world’s greatest constructive statesmen. That President 
Wilson was the author and begetter of the Covenant goes 
without saying, even though it has pleased many of his 
compatriots on its rejection by the Senate of the United 
States to persuade themselves—-without persuading any- 
body else—that the League of Nations was a Machiavellian 
British plot by which an unsophisticated trans-Atlantic 
statesman was victimized, the appointed villains of the 
piece, according to this legend, being “ Lord Cecil and 
General Smuts,’? who, for campaigning purposes, were held 
up to the execration of gullible Americans from New York 
toSan Francisco and back again to New York. As we all 
know, but for President Wilson the present League of 
Nations would not have been heard of in Europe—still 
less would it have been discussed at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. In his absence from that gathering doubtless the 
Allies would have formed a Defensive Pact to protect 
Europe against renewed pan-German aggression, limited 
of course to the Powers that had won the war and were 
interested in maintaining peace. This common-sense project, 
however, was denounced by all Highbrows in both hemi- 
spheres as reactionary,” and therefore unworthy of an 
enlightened age which had turned its back finally on the 
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obsolete doctrine of the “balance of power”? which wag 
one of President Wilson’s bugbears and accordingly vetoed 
by him. He demanded an all-embracing League, including 
the Allies, who must be content with ‘‘ Peace without 
Victory,” just as the enemy must be encouraged by “‘ Defeat 
without Humiliation.”” He constrained his ‘ Associates” 
to incorporate the Covenant in the Treaty of Versailles as a 
condition of his signing the latter. The Allies made the 
deplorable but not unnatural mistake of imagining that 
a President’s signature bound the country over which he 
presided as much as Prime Ministers’ signatures bound 
more benighted lands. Such was the birth of the League 
of Nations. 


THE personal relations between Financiers and Politicians 
are necessarily delicate. How to prevent Finance from 
“Ware Oil” corrupting Politics is indeed one of many 

unsolved democratic problems that is likely 
to become more acute with the advent of poorer men to 
the highest places in the State, where they find themselves 
in a position to confer valuable consideration on Financiers 
who are only too anxious to tempt Ministers into “ indis- 
cretions ’’ with the object of getting them into their power. 
Some Politicians, it must be admitted, need little temptation 
before falling. ‘There were disagreeable rumours on such 
matters in the spacious days of our Coalition. Nothing, 
however, came out, beyond the shameless traffic in titles, 
the proceeds of which swelled Secret and unaudited Party 
Funds, the ultimate destination of which has never been 
revealed. The Americans are now confronting this ugly 
phenomenon of modern Politics in the shape of an Oil 
scandal of vast and growing dimensions, which threatens 
the reputation of many public men and even to influence 
the coming Presidential election. Our main interest in the 
affair is lest, at such a crisis in Washington Politics, when 
the fate of Parties is at stake, either the Republicans, who 
have suffered by the attack on the Administration which 
has already brought down Mr. Dendy, the Secretary of 
the Navy (who only the other day was out to “ annex” 
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the North Pole with an airship), and is expected, as we 
write, to bring down the Republican Attorney-General 
(Mr. Daugherty)—or the Democrats, who have been wounded 
in the person of a Presidential aspirant, Mr. McAdoo 
(President Wilson’s son-in-law), may be tempted to create 
the usual diversion by picking a popular quarrel with John 
Bull. Such a development might be hailed as a godsend 
at this juncture by Republicans or by Democrats, if not by 
both. They could always rely on the enthusiastic backing 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s friends of the Hearst Press in stoking 
up the fires of American Anglophobia. We trust the 
British Embassy in Washington will remain en vedette, 
cultivating the utmost wariness towards any booby-trap 
that may be prepared for its undoing, similar, for example, 
to that to which one of Sir Esme Howard’s predecessors 
succumbed nearly thirty years ago, when he was innocently 
invited to instruct a supposititious Californian voter as to 
how his vote should be given at the approaching Presi- 
dential Election to promote British interests! Our Ambas- 
sador’s reply was published, and all the fat was in the fire. 
The President of the day made the most of the episode 
and piled humiliation on this country. History might 
repeat itself in this “‘ oily ” year, though our Labour Govern- 
ment might not find it quite so easy to “climb down” to 
a palpable ‘‘ Capitalist’ plant as a Capitalist Cabinet. 


AtrHoucH Party Mandarins are eloquent in lip service to 
the need for ‘‘ democratizing”’ and “ rejuvenating ”’ their 
: Party, their actions do not always tend in 
those directions. ‘There is little that is 
*‘ democratic ”’ in a private meeting of Front 

Benchers in a drawing-room in Eaton Square, nor is there 
anything calculated to arouse Youth, Enthusiasm, or 
Idealism when Lord Faintheart and Mr. Flabby—in the 
interests of a spurious party unity—suggest the dropping 
of the policy authoritatively declared so recently as the 
last General Election to be essential to the industrial and 
economic recovery of the nation. We are fully aware that 
such demonstrations are vociferously applauded by poli- 
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tical hacks and their Press satellites as the height of 
wisdom, and the “summit of Statesmanship,” but the 
White Flaggers of Conservatism are never thoroughly 
happy except when our Party is abandoning some principle 
it is pledged to defend or deserting some Ally or some 
body of Loyalists who trusted us. We may and probably 
are expressing somewhat crudely what happened on Feb- 
ruary 7th, when Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s colleagues—including 
ex-Coalitioners, some of whom had persistently intrigued 
against his Leadership and policy—forgathered under his 
roof to consider the situation as “a Shadow Cabinet,” 
an ominous designation suggestive of anything but life 
and vigour. This small and select gathering, judging by 
the comments of the “down with Baldwin” Press, applied 
considerable pressure with a view to inducing the Con- 
servative Leader to eat all his electioneering speeches 
and plunge the Party back once more into the morass of 
Cobdenism—-a suicidal course urged on behalf of that 
‘* anti-Socialist ’ combination which is the obsession of 
certain “ practical politicians,’ some of whom ought to 
know better. What made the suggestion all the more 
fatuous was its backing by Front Benchers, who only the 
other day were complaining that the Baldwin programme 


of Protection was not sufficiently protectionist for them!) 


Mr. STANLEY BALDWIN, though in our opinion too ready 
to conciliate colleagues of whom some, at any rate, are 
: decidedly less loyal to him than he is to 
Watering them, is not easily bullied, as Lord Beaver 
brook & Co. should by now realize. He is 

the last man to sacrifice the right to the expedient—a 
process dear to Tapers and Tadpoles. He refused to put 
the clock back by recommitting Conservatism to Cobdenism, 
but he went further than he should or than he need, 
because subsequent developments showed that although 
there may be a certain amount of Cobdenite debris among 
the higher branches of our Party, the Party is sound as 4 
whole, and would be all the better could we lop off this 
“Free Trade” dead-wood. Every elector who makes & 
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fetish of Free Trade already votes Liberal—nothing can 
detach him, nor is he worth detaching. All that our micro- 
scopic fragment of Conservative Cobdenites achieve is to 
emasculate the party platform, and by making us wobble 
at critical moments prevent the constituencies from trust- 
ing us. They do not command a hundred votes in any 
one place—to gain these we lose thousands. The effect of 
this untoward gathering in Eaton Square was subsequently 
seen at the great Party meeting at the Hotel Cecil on 
February 11th, comprising Conservative Peers, Members of 
Parliament, and Defeated Conservative candidates. Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, as everybody outside the offices of the 
newspapers that have waged a vendetta against him 
foresaw, was confirmed in his Leadership by acclamation. 
There was no other conceivable candidate, and thus perished 
an intrigue as inept as it was discreditable. Lord Balfour 
proposed the vote of confidence, which was seconded by 
Mr. John Rawlinson and supported by Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain. Mr. Baldwin in his half-hour speech made the “ con- 
cessions ”’ upon which we have animadverted, and which 
frankly we regret, because, though the speaker took a 
stronger line than paralytic colleagues had advised, he 
might have been much stronger and have carried the 
meeting with him. Its atmosphere was adequately indi- 
cated when a so-called “Free Trader,” Major Clifton 
Brown, urged the definite abandonment of Protection—a 
suggestion greeted with a universal shout of disapproval, 
and which, if put to the vote, would have been literally 
“snowed under.” Mr. Baldwin found a temporary resting- 
place in one of those half-way houses so popular with 
Front Benchers, and so unpopular with everybody else. 
He declared that he could not resist the conclusion “ that, 
however mistaken on a long view of economic facts the 
electorate has been, the country as a whole did decide in 
@ sense hostile to our main proposal, which was to introduce 
a change in our fiscal system which had implied in it the 
creation of a general tariff, and in those circumstances I 
do not feel justified in advising the Party again to submit 


‘the proposals for a General Tariff to the country, except 
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upon clear evidence that on this matter public opinion 
was disposed to reconsider its judgment of two months 
ago.” After this sop to the Mugwumps, our leader pointed 
out that two planks in our platform remained, 


on which, in my view, we should concentrate with all our strength, and with 
all our energy. The first one is, the principle of Imperial Preference and 
Imperial development. We must stand fast and unhesitatingly to every. 
thing that was decided at the Imperial Conference, fighting, if necessary, 
to the end in the House of Commons and in the country. 


Secondly, 


to fight unemployment in the absence of a General Tariff, we must have 


power to safeguard our people against unfair competition by utilizing powers 
analogous to those which were given in the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 
which shortly expires. 


THE discouragement caused among the live men of our 
Party by this momentary lowering of the flag at the bidding 
, of Lord Faintheart and the Right. Hon. 

Flabby was relieved because simultaneously 
with the publication of the official report of 

the watered programme presented to the Parliamentarians 
at the Hotel Cecil was published a wise and courageous 
letter from Mr. L. S. Amery (late First Lord of the 
Admiralty), to the Conservative leader, which admirably 
expressed the sentiment of Conservatives generally. Wide- 
spread satisfaction was evoked by the action of so unim- 
peachably loyal a colleague of Mr. Stanley Baldwin as Mr. 
Amery, who is as incapable of intrigue as of self-advertise- 
ment, in providing a rallying ground for all those who 
are convinced that the greatest work ahead of the Con- 
servative Party is the delivery of our country from the 
curse of Cobdenism, which is a contributory cause of the 
standing misery of so large a proportion of our population. 


“‘Free Trade,” as all the world except the fetish-mongers 


realize, means chronic unemployment, with its steady 
sapping of the national vitality, a lowering of the national 
moral, and obstruction of every serious Imperial develop- 
ment. Judging by the manner in which the Dominions are 
habitually served with news from home, there has pre- 
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sumably been no adequate publication of Mr. Amery’s 
letter overseas, where it will have no less effect than in 
the Mother Country. It is a most opportune demonstra- 
tion, which will make the Dominions realize that their 
efforts on behalf of the policy of common-sense as embodied 
in successive Imperial Conferences have not been wasted, 
and that there are here, as there are there, statesmen no 
less keen and determined to realize the noble aspirations 
and ideals of such great Missionaries of Empire as Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. Alfred Deakin, Mr. W. M. Hughes, 
Mr. Stanley Bruce, and Mr. Massey. The following is Mr. 
Amery’s letter: 


My pEAR Ba.tpwin,—I have no desire to criticize the decision which you 
have taken, in the interests of party unity, with regard to the policy of our 
Party in the immediate future. It would be foolish to underrate the difficulty 
of carrying @ great policy such as you laid before the country last November 
without a more prolonged campaign of education, and, in the meantime, it 
may well be asking too much of our Party to go farther than the restricted 
programme you have now put forward. 

That decision does not, however, alter the permanent facts of the situation. 
Unemployment is still here. There is no reason to believe that it will be con- 
jured away by anything that the present Government can do, either in the 
realm of foreign affairs or by any extension of that policy of relief measures, 
the inherent inadequacy of which was the main reason of your recent appeal 
to the country. 

Sooner or later the country will have to face the problem in earnest. When 
it does it will realize that there can be no security for the employment of our 
industries and the wages of our working population under the monstrously 
unfair system of one-sided Free Imports now in force. 

Apart from immediate security to our existing industries, the one assured 
hope of future growth and of an improvement in the national standard of 
well-being lies in the development of the resources of the British Empire by 
mutual co-operation. That co-operation may take many forms. But Imperial 
Preference is essential to the success of all of them. 

The Free Trade obsession bars the way to any effective extension of Empire 
Preference and Empire co-operation. Unless it can be overcome within a 
reasonable time the Dominions will decide that we are incurable, and look 
for economic, and in the end political, partnership elsewhere. 

In the face of such a situation I feel that my own personal duty, at any 
rate, lies in giving whatever capacity or influence I may possess—they may 
not avail much, I know—to the task of continuing to urge the need for a 
fairer treatment of our industries and those dependent upon them, and for 
the whole-hearted extension of Imperial Preference, without regard to the 
limitations now imposed upon the official programme of the Party, or, for that 
matter, to the limitations contained in your election programme of last 
November. 

I think it is only fair to you and to our other colleagues, as well as to 
myself, that I should make my position clear at the first possible moment.— 
Yours, very sincerely, L. 5. AMERY. 
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Ir were franker and fairer to acknowledge that the Con. 
servatives are no longer a “Free Trade” Party in any 


accepted sense of that much-abused term, 
Fate of 


“Free Trade” It is true that personages bearing the Con. © 


servative label and nominally Conservative 
journals may continue to make “‘Free Trade” professions 
of faith, and that political weathercocks in and around 
Liverpool will be as ready to throw over Protection 
as they were to betray the Union two years ago. But 
even our Front Benchers, who are usually about five years 
behind the bulk of the Party, were unable, as some of their 
number desired, to “drop” the unclean thing and resume 
the policy of Unrestricted Free Imports so that they might 
be in line with Mr. Asquith, who has learnt nothing since he 
left Balliol more than half a century ago. The sentiment 
of the Conservative rank and file in the constituencies, who 
are less fickle than some ex-Ministers, was adequately 
indicated at a remarkably representative meeting of the 
Central Council of the National Unionist Association at the 
Hotel Cecil (February 13th), two days after the Parliamen- 
tarians forgathered. We are told that “there was the 
largest attendance on record” of this body, which, be it 
remembered, is no hole-and-corner Caucus. It speaks 
for British Conservatism as a whole, East, West, North and 
South. Sir Herbert Nield presided. The Council was 
addressed by the Party Leader, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, to 
whom a hearty vote of thanks was accorded on the motion 
of the Duke of Northumberland, who is now President of 
the National Unionist Association. Lord Selborne was 
elected Chairman of the Council amid general approval, 
though we cannot help observing that, despite eloquent 
exhortations to “‘ give the young men a chance,” the Party 
continues to be overloaded with veterans, who are always 
a valuable ingredient so long as they do not monopolize 
management, as is the tendency in Conservative organiza- 
tions. It is unusual for any young man to have an innings 
at any important Party demonstration, which is altogether 
too much in the hands of the hacks. 
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But now that we have a young President of the National 
Unionist Association it is permissible to anticipate some 

Bo reform of method, procedure, and personnel, 
Anticipation = snd some abatement of the dreary practices 
contracted during the prolonged slumber of the Con- 
servative Party, when the noble army of “duds” were 
able to get a grip on the machine all over the country, 
with the melancholy results that meet us in many places, 
where through sheer slackness and stinginess the local 
Conservative or Unionist Associations have practically 
been allowed to “ peter out,” unless some passing plutocrat 
with an eye to Knighthood could be persuaded to do the 
needful. Propaganda has been in complete abeyance where 
it was most required, and some annual meetings of really 
important Conservative bodies are mainly devoted to votes 
of thanks (proposed, seconded, and duly supported) for 
imaginary services rendered by various estimable gentlemen 
whose most conspicuous political activity consists in passing 
the butter-dish from hand to hand until it has completed 
the circle of the platform. As Punch might say, “‘ Business 
done: Lavish consumption of Butter.” 


Happity there was life and vigour at the first meeting of 
the Central Council after the General Election, which 
er at decided to appoint local Committees to 
— strengthen the local organization, to adopt 
“more democratic methods... in the 
Councils of the Party,” to form Women’s Clubs in con- 
nection with the local Conservative organizations, ‘‘ to 
promote the election of Conservatives, especially 


women, to all bodies connected with social welfare, and especially those con- 
nected with the education of our children, and that in that way they should 
advance all religious teaching, and also the teaching about the greatness of our 
Empire, and what its strength and friendship mean to England.” 


Let us hope these unimpeachable resolutions may not 
share the fate of equally excellent resolutions adopted 
after previous defeats, which were speedily forgotten the 
moment excitement had died down, thanks to the obstruc- 
tion of the Tapers and Tadpoles who are always with us, 
in victory or disaster. Nor did the Central Council ignore 
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policy, on which it passed a series of significant resolutions 
which strike a decidedly different note from that which wag 
sounded by the secret conclave in Eaton Square. 


That, in view of the fact that (a) our existing trade policy was founded 
eighty years ago on certain assumptions which have broken down hopelessly; 
(6) the Free Trade between this country and the rest of the world which Cobden 
preached and prophesied does not exist; and (c) hostile foreign tarifis which 
had no existence in Cobden’s day now abound, leaving the British market 
alone in the world unprotected, this Council urges on the Executive Committee 
the duty of educating the electorate on the facts, so that at the earliest oppor. 
tunity the policy of (1) protecting our home market against unfair foreign com. 
petition by a scientific tariff (our italics), (2) extending to our Dominions 
generous preference, and (3) arming our own Government with the means of 
obtaining freer trade and better treatment for British goods in foreign markets 
be triumphantly vindicated. 


Such is the carefully considered programme of the 
Central Council of the National Unionist Association, which 
we cite in support of our contention that Conservatism is no 
longer a Cobdenite Party and that “‘ Free Traders” have 
no right whatsoever to look to our side to perpetuate their 
fetish. There are admittedly ‘‘ Free Traders” on the 
Conservative Front Benches. It was they who succeeded 
in persuading our Leader “in the interests of harmony” 
to temporarily emasculate the Party platform by discarding 
a General Tariff” until it looks popular—a decision in 
every way worthy of the mentality of Mandarins. But 
we deny that they had any mandate to commit the Party 
to abandon the policy it believes in, and it suffices for our 
purpose that the Central Council pronounces for “ a scientific 
Tariff ” to protect the Home market. The “ General Tariff” 
shelved by the ‘Shadow Cabinet” is not necessarily a 
“* Scientific Tariff,” but any Scientific Tariff worthy of the 
name must be a General Tariff. We are so fortunate as 
to publish another admirable article by Mr.. Amery, who 
is one of the few men in public life who have mastered this 
question. 


On one important issue we venture to differ from our 
Leader. When Mr. Stanley Baldwin declares—and Mr. 
Ronald MacNeill reiterates--that among the aspirations and 
achievements of the last Government was the mainten- 
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ance of the Entente Cordiale with France, it goes without 
sying that they speak in all sincerity, and in what they 
.. regard as strict accuracy. The Conservative 

Opinionspyime Minister and the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs unquestionably desired 

to uphold this great Defensive Pact just as they wished 
to preserve all friendship with Italy and Belgium. Had it 
rested with them there would be little or nothing to criti- 
cze in British Foreign Policy. Unfortunately there were 
others. Mr. Baldwin was never effectively master in his 
own house as regards Foreign affairs. Possibly because 
the Premier was too diffident in such matters, or from 
excessive consideration for a colleague, bitterly disap- 
pointed in missing the “blue riband” of public life, or 
from some other cause, Lord Curzon was allowed to have 
matters substantially his own way in his Department nine 
times out of ten. Indeed except at rare intervals the 
Prime Minister did not count any more than the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. There was, it is true, one 
conspicuous and praiseworthy effort to counteract Lord 
Curzon’s anti-French and pro-German campaign (which 
was zealously seconded by powerful City cliques as by 
dubious bureaucratic factors) on the occasion of our 
Prime Minister’s famous conversation with M. Poincaré 
in Paris last September. This, it may be remem- 
bered, begot a friendly communiqué that afforded equal 
satisfaction on both sides of the Channel. It is common 
knowledge that Lord Curzon resented this conversation, 
and still more the communiqué, which he did everything 
to belittle, and within a few weeks he had succeeded in 
eflacing his Chief’s friendly overture to France, and restored the 
previous pin-pricking régime which mirabile dictu only closed 
when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald took over the Foreign Office. 


Wuat of Scottish Conservatism, which should play a con- 
siderable réle in the near future now that the bitter lesson 
has been learnt that “‘ to vote Liberal is to 
acl vote Socialist.”’ Liberals hold several seats 
in Scotland by Conservative votes, but we 
have yet to hear of Conservative seats held by Liberal 
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votes. Conservatives supported as many Liberals as 
could north of the Tweed, whereas the Liberals preferred 
to oppose Conservatives. This put our Party in a ludicrous 
and lamentable position throughout Scotland, though con. 
sidering the dead weight of official obstruction applied from 
Edinburgh headquarters to any and every independent 
local effort on behalf of a Conservative candidature, it js 
surprising that we did no worse. It was no small feat to 
emerge under such a handicap with a net gain of one Con 
servative seat on the General Election in Scotland. For 
tunately, several localities took the bit between their teeth 
and flatly refused to give walks-over to Radicals—a bad 
habit contracted with many other bad habits in Coalition 
days when Conservative Party patronage percolated through 
Lloyd Georgian channels and “‘ Coalition Liberals ’’ exploited 
the opportunity to paralyse the Conservative machine, 
which in Scotland has never worked properly since the 
Armistice. However, the powers-that-be are said to be 
about to begin to wake up, but whether they will be awake 
before another General Election may be doubted. The main 
hope lies, as always, in the constituencies bestirring them- 
selves, organizing themselves, running the best possible 
candidate at the earliest moment, and setting to work to 
educate the electorate. We know what can be done in 
the north from what has already been done in some Highland 
and Lowland divisions. English Conservatism is deter 
mined to “‘ do its bit’ in smashing Cobdenism, Communism, 
Socialism and Radicalism, and is entitled to invite Scottish 
Conservatives to do likewise under pain of forfeiting the 
time-honoured epithet of ‘‘ canny.” 


Socratism, Cobdenism, Communism, Bolshevism, Defeatism, 
Deflation, Foot-and-Mouth Disease, League of Nationsism, 

etc., are not the only plagues from which 
» eer this country is suffering at the present time. 

There is also that mysterious disease Inflv- 
enza, originating, like Bolshevism, in Russia, which is 
taking heavy toll of human life, health and strength. It 
cannot be said that Medicine has so far distinguished itself 
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in defending us against this scourge any more than in 
protecting our flocks and herds from Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease. Research and Prevention only appeal to the few, 
and but few of the few have the means of financing such 
wremunerative hobbies. Therefore, while there is abundant 
information and some knowledge as to what we should 
do when laid low by Influenza, little interest is taken in 
warding it off. Amateur Doctors are rightly mistrusted, 
like Amateur Strategists or Amateur Diplomats and other 
ignoramuses, who meddle in matters they imperfectly 
understand. This makes us hesitate to offer our readers 
any advice, but it can do no harm to mention that not a 
few persons have found immunity from Influenza as from 
other forms of infectious colds by regularly gargling and 
“snuffling,” night and morning, all the year round, Glyco 
Thermoline (diluted in warm water), or what is substan- 
tially the same thing and much cheaper, Glycerin of 
Thymol, which can be obtained from any Chemist. It is 
no remedy for Influenza, so it is distinctly annoying to 
have one’s friends saying, “I tried your wonderful tip of 
Glycerin of Thymol directly I had Influenza the other day, 
and found it perfectly useless.” So it would be, but those who 
treat it for what it is, namely, as a preventive, and gargle 
and snuffle it every day, find themselves protected against 
the infections that assail us through throat and nose—it is 
useless to disinfect one passage, leaving the other septic. 
A great doctor to whom this suggestion was submitted 
expressed the opinion that if households carried it out as a 
matter of routine, it would be ‘‘a million to one” against 
their getting Influenza and kindred ailments. Unfortu- 
nately so simple a specific does not appeal to everybody, 
and some may reply as did one friend, ‘‘ Thank you, I 
prefer Influenza”’—which he gets regularly. 


We have been unable to share the ecstasies of the 
Press which, for nearly a year, has rarely allowed its 

readers to escape the great “Tutankhamen” 
Tatankhamen boom. The discovery of the last resting- 
place of one of the greatest and, seemingly, not the 
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least interesting of the Pharaohs was obviously 4 
notable achievement, reflecting lasting honour on the disin. 
terested perseverance of the late Lord Carnarvon and the 
tenacious skill of the appointed excavator, Mr. Howard 
Carter. A new page of history would be unfolded—sciencg 
and art would be equally enriched—the world of Egyptology 
was all agog. Then, unfortunately, the great newspaper 
“stunt”? began. We have no conception as to its origin 
or its inspiration. Hitherto those engaged in this wonderful 
enterprise had worked as unostentatiously and efficiently 
and had sedulously shunned the limelight as all self. 
respecting scientists should, because there is nothing more 
disturbing to reflection and research. Be the cause what 
it may, from the moment limelight descended upon the 
affair it seemed to become more and more of “a show,” 
and apart from the weariness of all this publicity for every- 
one who approached Tutankhamen’s tomb doubts began to 
arise on the score of decorum. Sir Philip Burne-Jones 
has protested in the Morning Post against the “ desecra- 
tion’ of the dead. This thought must have occurred to 
many, together with an uncomfortable feeling that the 
West may be making a painful exhibition of itself in 
Eastern eyes and outraging Eastern susceptibilities at a 
singularly inopportune moment. Reverence for the dead 
has pervaded all ages and all religions. Such prodigious 
pains would never have been taken to secrete the last 
resting-place of the Pharaohs except from an ardent desire 
to preclude the possibility of their remains from ever being 
gazed upon by mortal man. Needless to say, all that has 
happened at Luxor is defended in the name of Science 
working in the cause of Civilization, though what either 
will gain from digging up a mummy and moving it from 
where it has reposed for three thousand years to a glass 
case in Cairo has yet to be explained. As we go to 
press an appalling row has developed between Mr. Howard 
Carter and the Egyptian Government as to the merits of 
which we are unable to judge. By the superstitious it 
will be regarded as additional evidence of the danger of 
disturbing the dead. 
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tus Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith—thanks to the genius 
yd enterprise of Mr. Nigel Playfair—has become a place 

of pilgrimage to all serious lovers of the 
the Way ra theatre. Of The Beggar’s Opera it were 
idle to say more than that for three and a 
walf years it formed part of the life of London, and prob- 
ibly afforded keener enjoyment than any piece staged 
in our time. At any rate, to no other performance of 
which we have ever heard or read did the same audience 
return, again and again and again—the record of atten- 
dances in some individual cases running into centuries. 
There was a sense of desolation among enthusiasts when 
at last, as was inevitable, Gay’s masterpiece in its Hammer- 
mith setting was withdrawn. Then followed The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, which was pronounced by good judges 
to be among the best Shakespearian performances because 
played in the true Shakespearian spirit. It was distinguished 
by an incomparable Falstaff (Mr. Roy Byford) and a Mistress 
Ford who was a revelation of English humour. Mr. Nigel 
Playfair’s flair for personality had inspired him to allot this 
part to a young actress who had not hitherto had full 
scope for her remarkable talents, but who during the run 
of The Merry Wives of Windsor took front rank among 
our comediennes—Miss Edith Evans. In its turn The 
Merry Wives of Windsor made way for Congreve’s classic, 
The Way of the World, with Miss Edith Evans in Mrs. 
Bracegirdle’s famous réle of Mrs. Millamant, Mr. Robert 
Loraine as Mirabell, Miss Yarde as Lady Wishfort, and 
Mr. Nigel Playfair himself as Witwoud. It is a brilliant, 
witty, delightful performance, creditable to all concerned, 
but as such plot as there is is somewhat involved and 


obscure, this comedy is most enjoyed by those who have 


tead the play—-than which we may say there is nothing 
racier in the language. Its quality may be gathered from 
the Scenes which will be found elsewhere in this number. 
Miss Edith Evans was so highly praised by the critics 
for her Mrs. Millamant as to make the public suspicious, but 
for once the critics are right. She is at once distinguished 
and fascinating, and shows of what the English stage is 
capable when the right person is given the right part. 
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NoTHING is easier than for professional critics to “ crab” 
amateur efforts, some of which are bad, while occasionally 

they have nothing to recommend them, 
all Society Amateurs rarely lack zeal, but they fre. 

quently lack finish, and both in music and 
acting they necessarily lack practice. The real question ig 
not, however, whether this, that, or the other feature g 
some performance was deficient, but whether as a whole 
the play or concert gave pleasure to its auditors. Judged 
by this standard, the Arne Society—-which owes its existence 
to the enthusiasm and devotion of Mr. Hubert Langley— 
may be congratulated on their rendering of Dr. Arne’s 
Judgment of Paris at the beautiful Crosby Hall in Chelsea 
on January 3lst and February Ist. Dr. Arne, as our 
readers are aware, composed the music of “‘ Rule, Britannia!” 
which alone makes his memory worth honouring. Also, 
as the Arne Society has reminded us, he wrote the delightful 
music of Comus, which Mr. Hubert Langley and his com- 
pany performed several times last year, and The Judgment 
of Paris (of which Congreve was the author). This, after 
an interval of a hundred years, was performed last November 
by the Arne Society in the Upper School at Eton, and now 
again at Crosby Hall. The entertainment opened with a 
Handel Concerto, played by the Arne Orchestra, strength- 
ened by professional talent, and conducted by Miss Susan 
Lushington. The Masque was admirably done, Mr. Robert 
Naylor filling the part of Paris and Mr. Langley that of 
Mercury, while the three goddesses, Juno, Pallas, and 
Venus, were respectively undertaken by Miss Ita Cope, 
Miss Cecilia Farrar, and Miss Elizabeth Mitchell Innes. It 
is no reflection on other members of a competent and 
musical cast to single out the singing and playing of Miss 
Mitchell Innes as the feature of the performance. Venus, 
as is only right and proper, has the best songs, but these 
were exquisitely sung by this most gifted amateur, who 
unites to a voice of exceptional beauty an unusual sensé 
of pose and movement. Competent judges were heard to 
- say that they had never heard anything lovelier than 
Venus’s singing of her last song at the second performance. 
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FouRTEEN months have now passed since Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Cabinet accepted the agreement which had been concluded 
on their behalf with the United States for the repayment 
of the loans made to this country by the American Govern- 
ment during the war. It has been recently shown in The 
Times that the total amount of that debt at the date when 
the agreement was accepted, stood at 4,910,000,000 dollars, 
or £1,054,944,000. In the past year, we in this country 
have repaid to the United States 111,183,000 dollars, and 
it might be supposed that the English value of the debt 
had been reduced by a sum of at least £25,000,000. Nothing 
of the kind has happened, however. The rate of exchange 
has gone against us and the value of our debt in English 
currency was actually £1,127,900,000 on the anniversary 
of the date when the agreement was approved. This alone 
stamps the transaction as extraordinary. Here is a debt 
which, the more you pay it off, the bigger it grows—a real 
Sisyphus’s stone to be rolled eternally up hill by the British 
people. The explanation is that the payment of the debt 
depresses the rate of exchange against this country and 
makes the position of the British taxpayer ever more 
difficult. 

Before this colossal burden was imposed, no sort of 
inquiry was conducted as to whether the British people, 
after their fearful sacrifices in blood and money in the 
Allied cause (which was also the United States’ cause) 
during the war, were able to bear it. The mere suggestion 
that Germany ought to be called upon to find a very moderate 
amount for reparations brought from all kinds of soi-disant 
economists and financiers demonstrations that she could not 
possibly pay. No one in the United States or anywhere 
else bothered about the burdens of the British nation; all 
the sympathy went out to the nation which had assailed 
freedom and not to the nation which had defended it. Yet 
this sum of £1,100,000,000 is not far from twice our total 
National Debt on the eve of the Boer War. It is much 
more than our National Debt at the close of the Napoleonic 
wars, and that debt in a century we were not able very 
markedly to reduce. We are committed to the payment 
of this whole immense sum in sixty years, and we are 
further condemned to pay it in American currency or gold. 
We are not allowed to employ British currency or goods. 
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Let me further point out that while nincompoops in this 
country professed that the payment of a large amount by 
Germany for reparations would injure British interests and 
British industry, no one in the United States was found 
to pretend that the American people would suffer by receiving 
tribute from Great Britain. 

The situation to-day is that alone among the nations, 
victorious and vanquished, which fought in the war, England 
is paying a stupendous indemnity to a foreign Power, 
Defeated Germany up to date has successfully resisted 
making any important payment at all. The total amount 
that had been obtained from her in cash and kind was 
estimated on the eve of the Ruhr crisis in 1923 by the 
Reparation Commission, the highest authority and the 
only authority which is in full possession of the facts, at 
£235,000,000, apart from the very modest payments for 
the army of occupation on the Rhine—or about one-fifth 
of the amount that the British nation has to pay to an 
“‘ associated nation ”’ for its services in securing the victory 
of the Allied cause. And even that amount which Germany 
paid had been more than covered by the sum which her 
ew and Government collected from Allied and Neutral 

tates by selling them mark notes and various German 
securities with interest payable at a fixed rate in marks, 
and then depreciating the value of the mark deliberately 
and cunningly, till a few shillings would cover the whole 
interest on the whole German National Debt. The German 
notes and securities in the hands of foreign banks and 
foreign speculators thus became entirely worthless, but the 
Germans had secured gold or stable foreign currency for 
them. The amount obtained by Germany through this 
fraud—for the process was nothing else—has been estimated 
at anything from £200,000,000 to £600,000,000. There is 
obviously no means of determining exactly which figure is 
right; but in any case it is clear that Germany from her 
own resources has so far paid nothing or next to nothing 
to the Allies, and that whatever derisively small payments 
have been made by her, have been provided by the Allies 
themselves or by neutrals. 

For the fact that this terrible burden of the American 
debt rests upon British shoulders with the consequence 
that, as Mr. Bonar Law truly said, its payment “ must 
reduce the standard of living in this country for a gener& 
tion,’ Mr. Lloyd George, and not Mr. Baldwin, is responsible. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s responsibility is of a twofold character. 
First, he borrowed the money from the United States with 
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the reckless improvidence, which is one of his characteristics, 
on the most crushing terms. He allowed his agent, Lord 
Rvading, to give a British note of hand placing the British 
nation completely at the mercy of the United States creditor. 
This country, under that note, could be asked to repay 
the whole sum of over £1,100,000,000 at three days’ notice, 
and might be charged 5, 6 or even 7 per cent. interest. 
And if it did not repay the amount, it could be declared 
insolvent. But that is not all, though it is bad enough. 
Mr. Lloyd George, by his attitude at the Peace Conference 
and before it and after it, was responsible for the fact that 
this debt was not transferred to Germany, as it should have 
been, if the United States insisted upon its payment. His 
conduct was in complete defiance of his election pledges, 
given in 1918, by which alone he obtained office in that 
year, to ‘““make Germany pay,” ‘“‘ demand the whole cost 
of the war from Germany,” and to “search their [the 
Germans’] pockets for it.” In so far as the late President 
Wilson succeeded in preventing the British and French 
plenipotentiaries from obtaining satisfactory reparation 
conditions, though he had this excuse that Mr. Lloyd George 
never seems seriously to have pressed the British case, and 
indeed gave it away before the Peace Conference began, the 
American President shares the responsibility. 

Let it clearly be understood how the debt was in the 
first instance contracted. When the United States came 
into the war (which was not as some Americans have 
assured us, “‘to save the Allies,” but to protect United 
States shipping and United States citizens who had been 
deliberately attacked by the German submarines) victory 
as against Germany became the first interest of the United 
States. As Dr. Breitscheid, a leading German Socialist 
and Chairman of the Reichstag Committee for investigating 
the responsibility for the origin and prolongation of the war, 
stated in the Reichstag on April 27, 1921, the Kaiser had 
included in his peace terms, drawn up for the Pope in 
July 1917, an indemnity of £6,600,000,000 from the United 
States. So that if the Allies had been defeated, the United 
States would have had to face the full pressure of German 
hostility and would have been made to pay. The American 
people could not have avoided payment as a victorious 
Germany would have controlled virtually the entire sea 
power of the world. 

In April, 1917, when the United States declared war, 
the British nation had in the field armies totalling five million 
men. It was further supporting almost the entire strain 
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of the naval war and, though hampered at every point by 
“the invisible friends of the enemy,” was carrying on the 
blockade which in the end had so large a part in securing 
the German collapse. It had, in addition, accepted the 
duty of financing those of the Allies who could not easily 
raise money, and it had incurred terrific liabilities, not go 
much for itself as for them. From the hour when it came 
into the war it had placed its investments and its credit 
at their disposal. Lord Balfour, than whom no one was 
better acquainted with the facts, has stated them thus; 


Up to America’s entry into the war the burden of financing those Allies 
who could not adequately finance themselves fell mainly, though not wholly 
upon Great Britain ; and the most anxious and difficult part of our financial 
task in those early days of the war was that of finding dollars wherewith to 
pay the American producer for war material required by ourselves and our 
friends. Of course, this state of things was changed by America’s entry into 
the war, but her belligerency, which changed so much, naturally could not 
diminish the demand made for American war material in Europe, although 
through the operation of loans it most undoubtedly did diminish materially 
the difficulty of paying for this war material. Now the way the system worked 
was that in essence the American Government borrowed in America; that 
out of these internal loans the American producer was paid ; and that one or 
other of the European belligerents (not necessarily the belligerent who was 
to use the material) became liable to the United States Treasury for the amount 
of the loan. 


The American goods were bought at an inflated price, and 
none but American goods were allowed to be purchased 
with these loans. We were not permitted, for example, to 
buy Australian wheat or meat, both of which might have 
been had at a substantially lower price, but we were always 
required to take American articles. The loans were not 
made in cash or its equivalent. They were made in goods. 
But we are being compelled to repay in cash. 

As the British nation was not only fighting to its utmost 
strength in the field and on the seas, and as down to 
April 1917, it had been purchasing not only for itself but 
also for its Allies very large quantities of goods from the 
United States, after the American declaration of war the 
proposal was made to President Wilson’s Government, that 
the United States with its vast wealth, increased by the 
enormous profits its industries and farmers had made during 
the war from the Allies, should relieve Great Britain of the 
business of making loans to the less solvent Allied States. 
The British Government proposed, as Lord Balfour has 
said : 

That as we had borne the main burden of financing the European Allies in 
the earlier years of the war, America, who came fresh into the great struggle, might 
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relieve us of that part of our difficulty ; and we assured her that in these 
circumstances, we should be able to find all the dollars necessary for purchasing 
our war material without borrowing from her or from anybody else ; we could 
find them out of our own resources, out of our own taxes, out of our own 
internal loans. 


Every penny which we were thus expending or raising for 
our Allies went to save the lives of United States soldiers 
in the field and to lessen the effort and sacrifices which the 
people of the United States would ultimately be required 
to make. If Italy or France or Serbia or Belgium dropped 
out of the war from exhaustion and insolvency, so much 
the heavier would be the burden that must ultimately rest 
upon the United States. Each German that was put out 
“" action by the Allies meant an opponent less when the 
American armies entered the field and an American saved 
from death or injury. But President Wilson turned a deaf 
ear to the British appeal. The double burden remained on 
the people of Great Britain. They were compelled by this 
American action to borrow from the United States; to use 
the American material thus provided (some of which was 
admittedly of very poor quality) themselves ; and to employ 
British resources thus set free to aid the Allies. As Lord 
Balfour sums up the situation: ‘The American producer 
obtained his price, the American lender got British security, 
our Allies were helped through their financial difficulties, 
and we obtained their promise to pay.” That President 
Wilson in the peace negotiations would use all his influence 
to prevent Germany from discharging the obligations which 
we had thus incurred to the United States, no human being 
could have anticipated in 1917 or early 1918. No one then 
dreamed that by the action of two prominent politicians, 
Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson, Germany would 
be “let off,” and England would be “let in.” 

The close of the war found Great Britain saddled with 
a debt to the United States of approximately £1,100,000,000, 
while the following sums were owed to the British nation 
by the Allies: Russia, £655,000,000 ; France, £584,000,000 ; 
Italy, £503,000,000 ; Serbia, £25,000,000 ; Rumania, Portugal 
and Greece, £67,000,000; a total of £1,834,000,000. The 
sums owed us, if they were paid, and the payment of them 
really depended on the business of making Germany dis- 
charge her reparation liabilities, would much more than 
repay the United States. A double wrong was therefore 
done to this country when the terms of peace were so 
drafted, largely by President Wilson’s and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
action, that it was impossible for Europe to settle down 
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or for the Allies to extract the money needed from Germany 
without fresh trouble and difficulty of every kind. As for 
the United States, it was owed at the beginning of the 
year about £2,000,000,000 in all by the Allies, including 
our debt, but though a large part of this will ultimately 
have to be wiped out, it must be remembered that the 
American people were not called upon for any prodigious 


effort in the war. Their loss in killed in the whole war. 


was only 51,036,* or smaller than our loss in killed in any 
of our great battles, such as the Somme, Third Ypres, 
Second Somme and the Hundred Days, and actually less 
than either the Canadian or Australian killed, a fact to 
which Mr. Hughes, the Australian Premier, alluded in the 
acrimonious discussions with President Wilson regarding the 
reparation terms. A United States estimate prepared in 1919 
placed the total debt of the United States at £4,200,000,000 
at that stage or 8 per cent. of the estimated wealth of the 
American people. The same authority placed the British 
debt at £8,000,000,000, or 44 per cent. of the estimated 
wealth of the British people; and the British taxes at 
28 per cent. of the British people’s annual income, against 
which the United States taxes were only 5 per cent. of the 
American people’s income. And it must be remembered 
that in addition to the war losses pure and simple, the 
British people have further lost all their investments, 
business plant and properties in Russia, which are estimated 
at between £200,000,000 and £300,000,000; and that they 
have been weakened by the destruction of national unit 
in Great Britain and by the creation of a separate Trish 
Free State, which ought to have assumed a portion of the 
debt to the United States, but has not done so. The creation 
of this Irish Free State was largely the result of United 
States pressure. 

If Germany had been required to pay, the British position 
would have been, if not brilliant, at least tolerable. But 
President Wilson was determined on philanthropy at his 
Allies’ expense, though it soon became clear that he had 
behind him no strong body of American support in his 
various chimerical schemes of which the League of Nations 
was the most important. When the armistice terms were 
being prepared for Germany, the German Government was 
warned by the Allies, who communicated their intentions 
to President Wilson, that they would require compensation 
to be made by Germany “ for all damage done to the civilian 
population of the Allies and their property by the aggression 

* Chronology of the War (semi-official) iii. 197. 
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of Germany by land, by sea and from the air,’ and that 
they would also require invaded territories to be ‘“ restored 
as well as evacuated.” The nineteenth clause of the 
armistice signed on November 11, 1918, expressly stipulated 
“that any subsequent concessions and claims by the Allies 
and United States remain unaffected.” Subject to this all 
important promise, which the Allies took to include the costs 
of war, the financial conditions of peace involved reparation 
for damage done and immediate restitution of goods stolen 
by Germany. Yet we know from the evidence of Mr. 
Baruch, one of President Wilson’s financial advisers, that 
Mr. Lloyd George even before the Peace Conference met, 
had agreed to Presidept Wilson’s demand that only 
“reparation for damage”’ and not “the costs of the war” 
should be collected from the Germans. 

Had Mr. Lloyd George been firm, there is practically 
no doubt that he could have carried the point and secured 
the transfer to Germany’s shoulders of this debt to the 
United States. He would have had the support of 
M. Clemenceau, Signor Orlando and the Japanese. The 
indomitable Mr. Hughes, who was so badly supported and 
seconded by Mr. Lloyd George, pointed out that the principle 
of reparation rests upon the principle of justice—that where 
damage has been done, the criminal must make it good 
to the extreme limit of his resources. ‘‘ The Englishman’s 
house,” he said, “is mortgaged for war expenditure. The 
damage to him is quite as real, quite as great, quite as 
direct’ [as that to Belgium and France]. Lord Sumner, 
acting for England, showed that in previous wars the war 
costs had been invariably required of the defeated aggressor, 
and gave his valuable legal opinion that there was nothing 
in the armistice terms to exclude such payment. When 
Mr. Dulles, one of the American experts, contended that 
such payment was excluded by the armistice terms, M. Klotz, 
the French Finance Minister, reminded him that the 
stipulation in the nineteenth clause of the armistice had 
been inserted at his own (M. Klotz’s) instance with the 
special object of securing payment of the war costs, and 
that it had been understood in that sense and accepted by 
everybody. Nevertheless Mr. Lloyd George yielded on this 
vital point, and subsequently gn March 3, 1921, exulted in 
the fact that the Allies had demanded “not a penny, not a 
penny” towards the cost of the war, though they “ were 
groaning under a load of taxation to pay debts which each 
of us incurred to defend ourselves in the war.” He declared 
that they had “deliberately, in the Treaty of Versailles, 
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not asked Germany to pay one single paper mark for the 
cost incurred by the Allied countries in defending themselves 
in this war.” Mr. Wilson was philanthropic at the expense 
of the Allies, not of the United States, and broke no promises, 
Mr. Lloyd George practised his peculiar brand of philanthropy 
at the cost of his own country, and in defiance of his solemn 
and repeated pledges. a 

As we know from other sources, including the pro 
ceedings in the famous Bullitt episode and the memorandum 
of March 25, 1919,* drawn up for Mr. Lloyd George, he 
had been hoaxed into believing that Germany would “go 
Bolshevik”? if she were not allowed to evade the greater 
part of her war liabilities. Therefore the reparation clauses 
were whittled down and made so vague and unsatisfactory 
that they were certain to be the cause of future trouble, 
There never was any real risk of Germany “ going Bol- 
shevik,”’ and, if she had done so, at least the German menace 
to France and this country would have been removed and 
German industrial competition would have disappeared, 
And as to German capacity to pay a very large sum, let 
this verdict of an American economic expert, Mr. Lamont, 
writing long after the Treaty, be recalled : 


We have rather fallen into the error of estimating Germany’s capacity to 
pay purely on the basis of her pre-war exports and imports. We have not 
taken into account sufficiently the fact that, while France’s industrial machinery 
was ruthlessly destroyed by Germany, Germany’s factories are still absolutely 
intact. Germany’s aggression in starting the war resulted not only in the 
frightful civil damage, which, I have stated, would amount, including pensions, 
to a figure of at least £6,600,000,000 capital sum to-day, but has brought ... 
a staggering load upon the world’s shoulders. ... And do not let us forget 
that it was the German people—not their rulers alone—who were responsible 
for the war. 


He observed that the German people, when their fortunes 
were at the top of the wave, “ were acclaiming with glee 
they thought that they would be able to impose an indemnity 
upon the Allies of not less than £110,000,000,000 ! ” 
Subsequently, economic authorities of the standing of 
Professor Cannan and Mr. Hartley Withers have ridiculed 
the theory that Germany could not have produced a very 
large sum, if the peace treaty had been a business document 
and if there had been good faith on the part of the German 
Government. Professor Cannan wrote not many weeks ago 
that, “ Germany will . . . soon be able to pay a good deal, 
if she is willing. I have no patience with those who imagine 
that how much she can pay can be discovered by an 
* It was reissued as a White Paper in March 1922. 
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examination of her balance in trade, either before the war 
or now. One of the most certain things in economics is 
that a country’s balance of trade depends on what she 
chooses or is obliged to pay.” Mr. Withers has warned us 
that “it.is quite likely that Germany may yet prove to 
have been let off much too lightly.” He concludes that 
there is no reason why what Germany did before the war, 
in order to invest abroad, she should not do now in order 
to pay her debts. 

If Germany had been made to pay the war costs or the 
inter-allied debts in addition to the reparation charges, this 
would not have been a sum beyond her capacity on the 
authority of the best and most dispassionate judges. In 
that case our tribute to the United States would have been 
taken over by the Germans and we should also have received 
the £1,800,000,000 which we lent to the Allies. Or if Germany 
had been held firmly by the Allies to the discharge of her 
reparation obligations to France, the French treasury would 
have been relieved of the enormous burden it has had to 
support in providing for the cost of reconstruction in the 
devastated area, and it could then have undertaken the 
repayment of the sums borrowed from ourselves. But 
British foreign policy under three successive Governments 
since the Peace of Versailles has been directed rather 
towards absolving Germany from any payments at all than 
to securing payment for France and for ourselves, with the 
result that Germany has been encouraged to resist the 
French demands. Now we have in office a Ministry of 
Socialists who avow as one of their first objects the sacrifice 
of French claims upon Germany. 

Meanwhile, Germany presents Europe with an astonishing 
spectacle. That country pretends that it is ruined and 
unable to pay any reparation charges, beyond those which 
the French have been so wise as to extract by their action 
inthe Ruhr. Yet the extreme figure of German taxes 
now to be levied is about £180,000,000 a year, according 
to a strongly pro-German authority, Mr. Robert Dell, 
writing in the New Statesman. He doubts whether so much 
will really be raised, and he has good reason, as it has for 
six years been a German trick to pretend to levy taxes 
and to allow them to be evaded. Yet in Great Britain, 
with a population only 70 per cent. of the German, an 
amount’ of £760,000,000 is being actually collected by the 
tax-gatherer, or more than four times the nominal German 
figure. This is a complete defiance of the stipulation in 
the Treaty of Versailles, that German taxation shall be as 
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heavy as taxation in any of the Allied countries. But this — 


is not all. ‘‘ The luxury of wealthy Germans in fashionable 
Swiss winters resorts,” he says, ‘is causing a scandal ip 
Switzerland, and unfortunately, having a deplorable effect 
on Swiss subscriptions to the German relief funds. . . . The 
most conclusive proof of the prosperity of the (German) 
trading classes is to be found in the newspaper advertise. 
ments. On Sunday, January 13, the Berliner Tageblait 
consisted of 44 pages, of which 34 were advertisements, . . , 
On a rough calculation I should say that there were £4,000 
of advertisements in the Berliner Tageblatt on January 13, 
I had occasion the other day to insert a small advertisement 
in the ‘ B.Z.’ (Berliner Zeitung am Mittag) which cost about 
twice as much as it would have cost in The Times.” The 
result of the folly or treachery of our past Governments 
is that, while in England all classes are being ground down 
under a merciless system of taxation, the wealthy in Germany 
are enjoying the time of their lives on the money which 
should have come to us and France. 

“* We cannot do it,”’ said Mr. Bonar Law, when discussi 
an agreement with the United States by which we were to 
pay our debt to that country, “without receiving from 
anybody a farthing of the immense amounts which we are 
owed.” Since we began to pay, handsome remissions in 
taxation have been promised or granted in the United 
States, out of the proceeds of our payments, all of which 
tend to make the competition for the world’s trade harder 
for our workers and industries. Our liquidation of the debt 
has been impeded by the new American Fordney Tariff, 
which is so arranged as to penalize our wares and raise 
the duties upon them in the United States to almost pro- 
hibitive figures, though this country takes with scarcely 
any duties at all, a huge quantity of United States manu- 
factured goods. This was a cruel blow aimed in particular 
at British trade. M. Loucheur, a former French Minister, 
when he was called upon two years ago to pay the French 
debt to the United States, replied that he was periea 
willing to do so, provided the United States accepted 
French goods payment for the credits which it had given 
France in the form of goods. That was a strong and 
reasonable position, but apparently in our case it could 
not be taken up because of the manner in which Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government had pledged British credit. So accord 
ing to the Manchester Guardian Commercial, this country 3 
now being forced to pay the United States in raw materials, 
with this double and disastrous result, that these raw 
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materials are rendered extremely cheap in the United 
States, and that the price of them is forced up against our 
own manufacturers, thereby increasing our unemployment 
at home. And while in this country great distress prevails, 
a United States expert is investigating the question whether 
Germany can pay the absurdly moderate sum which is now 
all that is required of her under the reparation terms, as 
they have been altered and reduced since the peace. The 
obvious commercial interest of the United States is to 
whittle down German payments as much as possible, in 
order to develop American trade with Germany, now that 
England has been manceuvred into paying her American 
debt, and the prospect of collecting Amercian debts from 
other European countries has practically vanished. 

From his own admissions the public has recently learnt 
that Mr. Lloyd George during the peace negotiations was 
not only anxious to “ let Germany off,” but was also anxious 
to prevent the Allies from securing any guarantee for her 
future payments, such as is supplied by the occupation of 
the German provinces on the left of the Rhine and the bridge- 
heads on the right of that river. This was a second ghastly 
dereliction from his duty as a British statesman; and, had 
he been given his way by M. Clemenceau and Marshal Foch, 
the Germans would before now have recommenced the war. 
Fortunately for us they stood firm, or we should inevitably 
have been involved in a new conflict which would probably 
have brought our complete financial ruin. . 

The attitude of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to the United 
States debt despite his announcement in Parliament last 
month that the “agreement” with the United States is 
accepted by him, is still a little uncertain. He has talked of 
collecting our debt from France, but that is obviously 
impossible after his party have so recklessly promised to 
wipe off the slate the amount owed by Russia, in order 
to oblige the tottering Bolshevik despotism in that country. 
He cannot in one and the same breath demand that Russia 
and Germany shall be absolved from their payments for 
all but achieving the defeat of the Allies, and yet insist that 
France shall pay everything after her prodigious sacrifices 
in the war. If he is bent on money for social reforms, I 
would, however, make him the present of a suggestion. 
Let him look to the amount now being paid to the United 
States for the cost of those reforms. There is really no 
treason why he should not point out to the American 
Government the special difficulties involved in the annual 
payment to the United States of this very large sum, rising 
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steadily from £31,000,000 a year to £40,000,000, and perhaps 
very much more if the exchange goes heavily against ug, 
The whole of this sum has to be sent abroad, which ig 
grave further embarrassment, as the rest of our war debt 
is domestic, and because of that fact much easier to support, 
So far as I can see, there are only two alternatives. Either 
we must impose a special and a very heavy tariff on United 
States imports into this country, to meet the cost of our 
payments to America and to prevent the exchanges from 
going against us to a disastrous extent, or we must place 
on other shoulders—and these should be German—the 
liability to the United States. It is peculiarly unfortunate 
that at this juncture British policy to Germany should be 
controlled by a Government which is itseli—as Mr. Henderson 
has been forced to admit in the British Weekly—controlled 
in turn, in all questions of foreign policy, by that German 
organization the Sozialistische Arbeiter Internationale, which 
is proved by the speeches and proceedings at its Hamburg 
meeting last year to have been the bitter enemy of France, 
The German wire-pullers of this Internationale will not for 
a moment permit Mr. MacDonald to make Germany pay 
for her past enormous crimes. Indeed, they seem rather 
to expect him to provide Germany with fresh cash in 
the form of a “big loan,” to be flung away after the 
£1,800,060,000 which we are now owed by the Allies, and 
after the other “ big loan” for which the Bolsheviks are 
pressing. 

CENTURION 
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THE GREAT DELUSION* 


Taz subject of this debate is The League of Nations, but that 
term is not sufficiently definite. There has been set up at 
Geneva certain machinery which fulfils two absolutel 
separate and distinct functions. One of those functions is 
to act as a sort of clearing-house for certain kinds of business 
which were formerly dealt with by the usual diplomatic 
channels, but which have now been entrusted to this organiza- 
tin at Geneva. It seems clear that agents of the various 
Powers sitting in permanent session at Geneva can transact 
business with far more ease and expedition, and with less 
friction and misunderstanding, than if they correspond with 
one another through the ordinary diplomatic channels. 
Therefore if the Powers are willing to transfer certain ques- 
tions to be dealt with by their agents at Geneva, nothin 
but good can come of such an arrangement. Supporters o 
the League claim, and with perfect truth, that it has dealt 
successfully with such questions as the arms traffic, the dru 
traffic, and various other matters in which the interests o 
all the Powers are substantially the same. There has also 
been set up a Court of Arbitration, like the old Hague tribunal, 
for settling such disputes as may be submitted to it. No- 
body, so far as I know, could possibly object to such a 
court which no doubt serves quite a useful purpose. By 
all means let us develop and extend so far as we can the 
scope of this diplomatic clearing-house and Court of 
Arbitration. 

But those functions have, properly speaking, nothing to 
do with a League of Nations. That title means something 
far more ambitious. It means that these agents are not to 
rest content with relieving the diplomatists of Europe of a 
certain amount of the drudgery and routine work of their 
Embassies. It means that they are to take a leading ; Dare 
in discussing and settling those great questions which affect 
the very existence of nations; it means that they are 
entrusted with the task of preserving the peace of the 
world, and they are to perform this task by fulfilling the 
conditions of an Agreement known as the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

Now the question at issue is this—Does this Covenant 


* Address delivered at the Baths, Lancaster Road, North Kensington, on 
February 26, 1924, in the course of a debate with Major-General Sir 
Frederick Maurice. 
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provide the best means of preserving the peace of the world, 
or doesitnot? Isit asensible, reasonable and well-thought. 
out document based upon principles the soundness of which 
has been proved by history, by experience, and by commop. 
sense ? If so, by all means let us adopt it; if not, let ys 
have nothing to do with it. 

I have thought it advisable to state the problem in this 
way because there seems to be a good deal of confused 
thinking on this subject. For instance, some of the most 
distinguished exponents of the League have said that it jg 
quite easy to pick holes in the Covenant, but that that is 
a mean thing to do, because it represents a great and noble 
and moral ideal, and is something peculiarly Christian, and 
therefore to adopt a sceptical or critical attitude towards 
it is to put oneself out of court altogether. 

Now if we are to engage in a debate on this matter, ] 
must know where I am. If you come to me with the 
Covenant in your hand and you say: “ Here is a scheme 
which I recommend to your reason as the most practical 
and the wisest method of preserving peace in the world” 
—then I know where I am. I shall not agree with you; 
but at least we can meet on a common ground, that of 
reason and of argument, and we can have an interesting and 
I hope fruitful discussion. But if you come to me and say: 
“Here is a scheme which I cannot defend on grounds of 
pure reason or of experience, I do not say that it is strictly 
practical; but I ask you to accept it because it embodies 
certain moral and Christian doctrines ’’—then I confess I 
don’t know where I am, and it seems to me a piece of imperti- 
nence to ask the public to accept a plan, which you admit 
is unpractical and faulty, merely because you allege that 
it exemplifies certain ethical principles. If the Covenant is 
a kind of religious dogma, then it is a matter of faith, and 
it is useless to argue about it, and this debate is in that 
case mere waste of time. 

I submit that there is one test, and one only. Is it 
likely to preserve peace in the world, or is it not? That 
is the question which I propose to examine to-night, and 
in doing so I shall have a few observations to make on its 
alleged moral and Christian aspect. 

First, one word as to the origin of the League. It 
emanated primarily from the brain of President Wilson, and 
was accepted by the statesmen of the Allies without enthu- 
siasm, and merely because the President wielded at the period 
immediately after the War immense influence in world 
affairs; American participation in the settlement of Europe 
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was the desire of everybody, and to reject his plan was 
deemed impracticable. The immediate consequences of 
accepting it were, however, most unfortunate. The settle- 
ment of Europe was delayed for many weeks in order that 
the Covenant might be incorporated in the Peace Treaty, 
and the resulting uncertainty greatly prejudiced that settle- 
ment; but worse still, no sooner was the Peace Treaty 
signed than the United States threw over its President, 
refused to incur any responsibility for the Treaty or to 
take part in the League, and a very large section of the 
American public regarded the latter as a trap set for them 
by Great Britain. In fact, in order to please the head of 
an Allied country, who was subsequently repudiated by his 
own nation, the Great Powers embarked on a scheme in 
which few, if any, had any real faith, and thereby prejudiced 
the settlement of Europe and embittered the relations 
between Great Britain and America. It was not an 
auspicious beginning for this new venture ! 

Now let us come to the Covenant. The important 
Articles are Nos. 4, 5, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, and 22. In 
order to save time and avoid unnecessary detail, I will 
take the chief points in these Articles in the order which 
seems to me most convenient.* 

The first point to note is that the scope of the League is 
unlimited. There is no question with which it cannot deal 
if it chooses, no matter however delicate in which it cannot 
interfere, and President Wilson’s chief boast was that it 
enabled any country to busy itself, if it pleased, in the 
domestic affairs of another. We have recently seen what 
the consequence of this permission is. Last September a 
dispute arose between Italy and Greece, and the latter 
naturally appealed to the League. Italy at once repudiated 
the League and said she would only recognize the authority 
of the Great Powers who were her Allies. At the same time 
she began hostilities by bombarding Corfu in direct contra- 
vention of Article 12, which binds the members of the 
League to submit the dispute to arbitration and not to 
resort to war until three months after the arbitrators have 
reported. The League very sensibly submitted to this snub 
and did nothing at all, but even so a most dangerous situation 
was caused. By Article 16 Italy had committed an act 
of war against all other members of the League, and they 
ought at once to have subjected her to the severance of all 
trade and financial relations, the prohibition of all inter- 
course, not only between their peoples and hers, but 
between her and all other countries whether members of 

* The Articles after 8 will be dealt with in a subsequent number. 
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the League or not. This would have meant war, and yoy 
may imagine the consternation which ensued at our Admir. 
alty and War Office. Here were we bound by an international 
agreement to go to war with a friendly Power. No prepara 
tions had been made for such a contingency, and no warni 
had been received from the Government. Nobody could 
tell what our commitments under the Covenant 
involve. Fortunately our relations with Italy were such 
that neither country seriously contemplated the possibility 
of war. Had these relations been strained, the complete 
uncertainty as to our action might have compelled [ 
to undertake hostilities rather than await developments, 
The lesson of this incident is that the League was totally 
powerless to deal with a contingency for which the Covenant 
had been especially framed, but that the very terms of the 
Covenant, carefully as they had been drawn up, increased 
the danger of war instead of being a safeguard for 
ace. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that supposing Article 
16 had been carried out, we should have been compelled 
to try and prevent any intercourse between Italy and 
America, although the latter is not a member of the League, 
which would, of course, have meant war with America, 
A stranger method of preserving peace in the world has 
surely never been devised than Article 16! It is also just 
a little difficult to see where the morality or Christianity of 
preventing trade between nations which are not parties to 
the dispute, comes in. It seems a little high-handed. 

I believe supporters of the League try to find excuse 
for its impotence in the Greco-Italian dispute on the plea 
that the bombardment of Corfu was not an act of war 
It would only have been an act of war, so they say, if the 
Greeks had retaliated to the bombardment. is quibble 
is eloquent of the straits to which the League of Nations 
Union is reduced. Anyhow I hope the British public wil 
note that had the Greek Commander fired one shot in retum, 
Europe would have been plunged in another great war. 

This is not the only case in which the League has proved 
powerless in the face of open defiance by one of its ow 
members. In 1920 a Polish force marched into Lithuanis 
and occupied Vilna. The League, as it was bound to do, 
made an energetic protest, which Poland ignored. 
the League backed down and proceeded to negotiate with 
the Poles still in possession of Vilna. In the meanwhile 
France formed an alliance with Poland. Two nations, both 
members of the League, had in effect defied it, and the 
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Ieague recognizing the situation, gave its blessing to a 
yiolation of its own Covenant and legalized the gains of 
the Covenant-breaking State. 

It is just as well to bear these facts in mind, because, 
after all, we can only judge an institution by its results. 
The League of Nations Union is always boasting of the 
successes Which the League has had—it carefully conceals 
the failures. But what do the successes really amount to? 
They amount to this: that in some cases nations have 
voluntarily submitted certain disputes to arbitration by 
the League and have accepted their decisions, as in the case 
of the Aland Islands and of Silesia. The League has also 
dealt successfully with various questions, such as the liquor 
traffic, the arms traffic, etc., and has done good service in 
distributing relief to the famine-stricken in Russia. In 
other words, the League has successfully continued the work 
of the old Hague Tribunal, and has undertaken duties 
which, if the League had not existed, would have been 
probably as well carried out by an international commission 
or commissions appointed for the purpose. There is nothing 
new about all this. There is no material difference between 
its work in these respects and that previously performed at 
The Hague and by Conferences of the Powers. But, in 
any case, these successes, such as they are, have really nothing 
to do with the League of Nations in its larger and more 
ambitious aspect. 

To claim that because it can do these things it is, there- 

fore, fit to deal with great international issues is ridiculous. 
The two are essentially distinct and radically different 
functions. Experience shows that it is tolerably successful 
in the one, and a total failure in the other. 
_ |The next point to which I would draw your attention is 
the principle of equality on which the League is established. 
In theory all the Powers are equal, and each has one vote. 
I say in theory because obviously in practice this is 
unworkable and absurd. 

Equality is one of the great delusions of the modern 
world. It is the basis of our political system; it is seen 
in an equal and practically unlimited franchise, which is 
resulting in the paralysis of government; it is seen all over 
Europe in the theory of popular sovereignty, which is leading 
tochaos ; it is seen in the Trade Union system, which forbids 
aman to rise above his fellows, and has become one of the 
most potent engines ever devised for degrading and tyranniz- 
ing over humanity. But, of course, you have to apply 
this principle to the League, otherwise it would not be 
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democratic. So you start by telling a lie, and you say 
that Great Britain is the equal of Ecuador. 

Unfortunately a lie remains a lie, however democratig 
it may be, and however many people may believe it. And 
the proof that it is a lie is that ever since the Peace the 
victorious Entente Powers have, in fact, settled the destinies 
of the world without consulting other countries, just as the 
Great Powers of Europe have always done in the past, and 
will always continue to do in the future. What is the use 
of pretending that a great Empire of four hundred million 
souls is in any sense the equal of a country like Cuba or 
an obscure South American Republic. If Cuba were annexed 
by America to-morrow, the world would be in no way 
affected. If Great Britain were defeated and her Empire 
broken up, civilization would probably collapse. A system 
which allows the Great Powers to be controlled by their 
smaller neighbours is doomed to failure. 

How anyone can suppose such a system to be in any 
sense Christian or moral or noble is a mystery. The 
nations of Europe have been endowed with wealth and 
power in order that they may use them for the benefit of 
mankind, not in order that they should subordinate them- 
selves to the will of those countries which have been given 
no similar responsibilities. The fallacy of this system was 
revealed in the War. On whom did the burden fall of 
preventing German domination of the world? On the 
Great Entente Powers. In those days we used to say— 
and rightly—that a sacred mission had been entrusted to 
us. In saving ourselves we were saving the world too, 
Does anybody assert that during those terrible years our 
responsibility was the same as that of those Neutral Powers 
who battened on the necessities, the afflictions, and the ruin 
of their neighbours ? And yet no sooner is the war over 
than we cast this burden from us and declare that Holland, 
Sweden, Denmark and Switzerland have an equal right to 
settle the affairs of the world as we who saved civilization 
while they looked on and grew fat at our expense! Do you 
suppose it will be different in any other war, or that we can 
share either the burden or the honour of our mission with 
any other country ? To surrender the power with which 
we have been entrusted is just as much a misuse of power 
as to employ it for the purpose of tyranny and oppression. 
To admit our equality with the smaller nations of the world 
is just as ignoble as to use our strength in order to be 
them. In plain terms it*means shirking our duty, whi¢ 
is neither moral nor Christian. 
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We now come to Article 8, which asserts that the main- 
tenance of peace requires the reduction of armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with national safety, and the 
Council undertakes to submit plans for such reduction to 
the various States concerned. I will not dwell on the picture 
of an international body at Geneva suggesting to the British 
War Office how it should defend the British Empire. That 
is one of the humorous touches in what would otherwise 
be a rather tedious document. The important point about 
this Article is that it is based on the assumption that arma- 
ments are the cause of wars, and that the more you reduce 
them the less likely are the nations to go to war. Now is 
that true? It certainly is not true of our own country— 
on the contrary, over and over again wars have been directly 
caused by the unpreparedness of Great Britain. The last 
war was a striking instance; we were totally unprepared 
diplomatically and militarily. Had we had an Alliance with 
France and Belgium, and an Army which could have turned 
the scale decisively on the Continent at the outbreak of 
war, the War would never have happened. Seeing that 
modern history is one long catalogue of wars which this 
country might have averted altogether, or ended in a very 
brief period had its armaments been adequate to its 
responsibilities, it certainly seems a strange doctrine to 
h to us of all people that disarmament means peace. 
ry shows it to be untrue. 
But how far is it really true if applied to other nations ? 
We hear a great deal about the evils of piling up armaments 
and of compulsory military service in the last half-century. 
I believe it to be a fact that in the eighteenth century the 
actual burden of armaments was far greater in comparison 
to the resources of Continental States than in the nineteenth 
century, and so far from increasing the danger of war, 

istory seems to show that since the system of universal 
service was generally adopted in Europe, wars have become 
rarer instead of more frequent. In the century between 
1815 and 1914, that is in the period when armaments were 
at their greatest, we find that there were two periods, one 
of almost forty years and another of forty-four years, when, 
with the exception of the Balkan Peninsula, Europe enjoyed 
profound peace. Indeed, during the whole of that period 
there were only four wars in which two or more of the Great 
Powers were engaged, and three of these were of very brief 
duration. What previous period of one hundred years can 
show such a record ?$ It was, I believe, directly due to the 
fact that the system of national service had so identified 
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the mass of the people with the Army that no Government 
could run the risk of going to war unless it had the whole 
nation behind it. Here I must remark on the popular 
delusion that conscription is an indication of the aggressive 
tendencies of modern military nations. It is nothing of 
the kind. In all ages nations have put in the field as many 
men as they could maintain there. In former times the 
numbers were necessarily restricted, owing to defective 
means of communication and transport. Hence compara- 
tively small armies, raised on a more or less volun 
system. Nowadays, with improved communications and 
transport, you can put the whole able-bodied manhood of 
the nation in the field. Hence national armies raised on a 
compulsory system. , Conscription is as much the outcome 
of modern military conditions as express trains, aeroplanes, 
and wireless telegraphy. You may do without it in peace, 
but if you do, you will place yourself at a grave disadvantage 
to your potential opponents, and in any case you will 
certainly have to adopt it in war. It is a fallacy to represent 
conscription as an evil. Its benefits to the moral and 
physique of a nation are incalculable; and competent 
observers have ascribed the wave of vice and crime which 
has recently swept over Germany mainly to the abolition 
of compulsory service. 

It is equally misleading to suggest that the last war was 
caused by the competition in armaments. That is mixing 
up cause and effect. The cause was a deeply-laid scheme 
cherished for many years by Germany to obtain the hegemony 
of Europe. With that object she increased her armaments, 
and her allies and her enemies had to do the same. It was 
not the armaments but the design that caused the war. 

Article 8 of the Covenant also condemns “ the manufac: 
ture by private enterprise of munitions and implements o 
war.” Let us hear the opinion on this matter of Professor 
Morgan, whose four years’ experience on the Inter-Allied 
Military Commission of Control in Germany entitles him 
to speak as an authority. He says this view ‘‘ was found 
by our Commission to be both delusive and ensnaring, 
and . . . we deliberately rejected it. The idea that private 
armament production is one of the causes of war, I believe 
to be a complete fallacy. If you have to choose, as we had 
to do, between the principle of a State arsenal and the 
principle of private firms for the production of a fixed output 
of munitions . . . it is far safer to choose the latter.” This 
is only one example of,the crude and hasty conclusions 
reached by the‘framers of the Covenant. 
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Article 8 is a contradiction in terms. We are to reduce 
armaments to the limit consistent with national safety. 
What nation would admit that in the past it had ever exceeded 
such a limit ? Moreover, there can be in the nature of 
things no such limit. Armaments are an insurance, and 
no insurance can be too great against the danger of another 
war. Nor is there any possible standard by which the 
defensive requirements of the different nations can be 
measured. I am not, of course, arguing that reduction of 
armaments is not very desirable. Of course it is—it is 
not merely desirable, but for economic reasons, if for no 
other, it is a necessity. But Article 8 puts the cart before 
the horse. The way to reduce armaments is to pool 
armaments. If the various Signatories of the Covenant 
really had common interests which they intended to defend, 
then each should guarantee to place in the field such armed 
strength as it was capable of supplying, there should be 
strict naval and military agreements between them, and 
plans for definite contingencies should be worked out by 
their joint Staffs. But this, which could alone make the 
League a reality and would enable each Power to content 
itself with reduced armaments, has proved and will prove 
an impossibility, and for the following reasons. Firstly, it 
is contrary to the spirit of the League, as President Wilson 
was careful to explain when M. Clemenceau proposed 
it in 1919. It would be, he said, a return to the balance 
of power, to a system of rival alliances. Secondly, the 
members of the League have not all got common interests, 
and they know it. It is one of the false assumptions on 
which the League is based, and therefore they will not bind 
themselves by military conventions. Thirdly, no country 
in its senses would bind itself by such conventions for 
contingencies which are wholly vague and indefinite. And, 
fourthly, even if it did, no staff could draw up any convention 
worth anything for such undefined contingencies. There- 
fore Article 8 is bound to fail in its purpose. There is only 
one way to attain that purpose, and that is by a defensive 
alliance between those Powers which really have identical 
interests to guard. Had the Entente Alliance remained in 
being after the Peace it might at that time, with all the 
prestige and the power it then possessed, have done almost 
anything. There is no limit to the benefits that such a 
combination might have brought the world. That was the 
only sound foundation for the League, and upon it might 
have been built up an even greater combination ; it might 
have attracted some of the smaller nations which are always 
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between the upper and nether millstones of the great Military 
Powers. Such an Alliance, by rendering France reall 
secure, might have avoided that situation on the Rhine 
which is now imperilling the safety of Europe. In that 
case a radical reduction of armaments might have beg, 
undertaken with safety and confidence. All this was thrown 
away—sacrificed for the sake of a sham unity which is 
no unity at all. I know that some supporters of the 
profess that that institution is quite compatible with separate 
Alliances between its members, but they are deceivi 
themselves. No better proof of this could be afforded than 
the attitude of the League of Nations Union towards the 
efforts France is now making to build up a defensive combina 
tion against Germany and Russia. President Wilson was 
right ; it is contrary to the spirit of the League. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the chaos in Europe to-day is 
directly due to the League ; not, it is true, to any particular 
action on the part of the League, but to the ideas on 
which it is based. It has distracted the minds of mep 
from a true solution ‘of the European problem to a false 
solution. 

And what is the consequence to ourselves of abjuri 
Alliances and carrying out the principles of Article 8} 
That we are oppressed by the bogey not of war with our 
real potential enemies Germany and Soviet Russia, but 
with our old ally France. 

But the real fallacy of Article 8 can best be demonstrated 
by asking ourselves this question—At what periods was 
Europe most secure from the danger of war? There can 
be no doubt of the answer. At those periods when Great 
Britain was supreme on the seas and had an Army which, 
with allies, could turn the scale on the Continent. Let w 
suppose, for the sake of argument, that to-day we were in 
that position. Suppose that, in addition to the most power 
ful Navy in the world, we had an Army of, say, ten divisions 
to place in the field on the Continent within a fortnight of 
the outbreak of war. Do you not really suppose that that 
would be a more effective guarantee of peace than all the 
Leagues in the world? I know the answer you will give. 
You will say that it is not practical politics; it would cost 
too much. So it would if you continued to maintain your 
army on a voluntary basis, but suppose you adopted the 
Continental system of compulsory service, your army, 
even if you trebled it, would cost a mere fraction of what 
you are spending now. 

By making a tithe of the sacrifices which every Conti 
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nental country makes, you could have an army and a navy 
which might keep the peace of the world indefinitely. 

I know your answer to that also. The thing is impossible ; 
we have just fought a war to end war—how could we ask 
our people to make these sacrifices ? What would Labour 
say? Such a measure would have no chance in Parliament. 
Quite so, but what if those sacrifices are the only condition 
on which peace can be preserved in Europe in the future 
—what then ! 

We have heard so much about the moral and Christian 

inciples on which the League is founded, that I should 
like to consider the moral aspect of this disarmament problem. 
Supposing that the true moral lesson of the War is that 
Great Britain, in spite of the solemn warnings of her greatest 
soldier, neglected to prepare herself for the greatest trial 
in all history; yet was almost miraculously preserved 
throughout the struggle and came out of it victorious. 
That having thus been shown the way to preserve peace, 
she again fell into her old ways of cherishing illusions and 
thereby this time directly “sinned against the light.” 
That she cast off the responsibility entrusted to her and the 
sacrifices imposed upon her, put her faith once more in a 
vain illusion, and actually had the hypocrisy to declare 
that the claims of morality and Christianity demanded that 
she should act in this way. Are you quite sure that all 
this disarmament cry is not due to the fact that we do not 
want to make certain efforts and sacrifices which the terrible 
dangers of the world to-day imperatively demand? If so, 
there is not really much Christianity about it. And what 
makes me doubtful as to the quality of this Christianity is 
that after all it seems so easy, so convenient; it demands 
no trouble. All you have to do is to scrap your army and 
navy, join the League of Nations Union and proclaim that 
everybody outside it is a materialist and a militarist. I 
always thought Christianity meant taking the narrow way 
and not the broad high road. Of course we may try to 
dispel our doubts by saying that the alternative is not 
practical! Labour wouldn’t look at it; the people of this 
country would never consent to it; they would regard it 
as “militarism.” Very likely you are right. The people 
who have never been told the truth by their rulers, and are 
fed on lies and illusions by their Labour leaders—yes, and 
by others who should know better—would probably refuse 
to listen and reject such counsel with scorn. But the world 
is in a terribly dangerous condition, and another war like 
the last might deal an irreparable blow to civilization. Are 
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you quite sure that Providence is going to intervene to 
save us from such a fate merely because a deluded people 
refuse to learn their lesson? But I admit that if you were 
to preach that lesson it would not be popular. Oh! 

if you want popularity you had better adhere to the League 
of Nations Union. And, after all, one of the hall-marks of 
Christianity is popularity! I am very much puzzled by 
the attitude of the League of Nations Union in regard to 
this matter. One of their principal champions, Professor 
Gilbert Murray, has told us that the support received by 
the Union is due to the “realization by the public that 
frank conference is a better thing than plotting and settle. 
ment is a better thing than war.” Now I suppose that 
there have been certain nations—and notably Germany— 
who may be said to have regarded plotting and fighting 
as the be-all and end-all of existence, but when and in what 
way has the British people shown such tendencies ? The 
last really aggressive war waged by us took place about 
six hundred years ago—the Hundred Years’ War with 
France. A war-wearied nation, sick of the very name 
of war, unwilling to take even the most essential steps to 
safeguard itself and its possessions, is preached at by these 
people as if they were a race of fifteenth-century condottieri 
who lived for bloodshed and plunder! Why, the besetting 
sin of this nation is not that it likes war, but that it hates 
it so much and is so wilfully blind to its danger, that it 
will not prepare for it, and bemuses itself instead with false 
philosophies of life, in order to persuade itself that no danger 
exists. And the League of Nations Union is simply playing 
up to its sloth and its delusions by all this kind of preaching, 
persuading it on the authority of statesmen, clergy, and 
politicians that it can avoid the stern realities which confront 
the world to-day ! 

NORTHUMBERLAND 


(Z'o be continued) 


THE YOUNG CONSERVATIVE 


In a recent letter to The Times written by Lord Bledisloe, 
these words occur: ‘“‘If some of the stimulating idealism, 
the courage and above all the vision, of Disraeli, could but 
inspire our leaders—as thousands of humble, God-fearing 
Englishmen are praying that they yet may—there would 
be to-day unprecedented opportunities for the beneficent 
work of a once great party.” 

It is as one of those humble, God-fearing Englishmen 
that I write this article. 

Lord Bledisloe has given expression to thoughts and 
aspirations that are moving in the minds of many of us 
younger men. My connection with the Mission of one of 
the great Colleges of our older Universities brings me in 
contact with many representatives of differing schools of 
political thought, and one is struck by the prevalence on 
all sides of the desire for vision and idealism in the leadership 
of the parties to which they may happen to belong. Most 
of us served through the War, most of us have been dis- 
appointed since the Peace. We looked for a call from the 
leaders of the nation which would appeal to the best that 
was in us. They have consistently appealed to the worst. 
The only party which seemed to have any real spiritual 
force behind it was the Labour Party. But we realized 
that high ideals do not invariably express themselves in 
wise and worthy policies. We admired the idealism behind 
the Labour movement, but we could not subscribe to the 
programme of the Socialist party. We loved our country, 
but it was hard to see how best to serve her. On the one 
hand, feeling, as we did, the need of spiritualizing politics, 
we could either ignore our convictions as to practical things 
and give our support to the somewhat vague idealism of 
Labour, or on the other hand, we could despair of the spirit 
of Conservatism, but negatively oppose Socialism. That 
has been our dilemma, and it has been hard to decide. But 
now, at last, our leaders are apparently grasping the need 
of bestirring themselves, and hope has come to us. Hope 
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that in the future a once great party shall be great again— 
great in spirit and wise in policy. But it is for the greatness 
of spirit, more especially, that we plead. Those of us who 
live amongst the poor are deeply conscious of the need of 
a spirit of reform and boldness; of a spirit of service; 
a spirit of sacrifice which will rise above personal or vested 
interest and work for the good of all. We believe that 
sane and constitutional reform is one of the fundamental 
principles of Conservatism, and we have small patience with 
the voice that cries “I hold”? with never a word of “] 
give.” And further, we feel that the younger men, to whom 
service is the true meaning of life, should be given a greater 
share in the counsels of their party. We are not so stupid 
as to disparage age and experience. We know their value, 
But we do feel that undiluted age is as bad as undiluted 
youth. We need wisdom, we also need enthusiasm. Above 
all we need unity, not necessarily as to method, but 
certainly in spirit. We want to serve our country, we want 
to make her a better and a happier country, and we want 
a lead. We do not put much faith in any change of system, 
but we are looking eagerly for a change of spirit. To 
many of us faith, if it has survived at all, has become so 
very much more real since 1914, and we believe that the 
God whom we serve is a God of love and sacrifice. We 
feel that our belief in Him should colour all our life— 
political, social, and economic, no less than religious. We 
want to belong to a party whose spirit we can square with 
the faith that is in us. And if it shall be, that once again 
we can see in Conservatism the spirit of the mind of God, 
it will be a happy day for many of us and a great day in 
the history of the nation. 


L. H. Lane © 


a 


OHRISTMAS ON THE NILE: EGYPT’S 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


“Tr is all like a dream to me,” said an American lady on 
the Nile steamer in my hearing to-day, and added (earning 
a good mark from me for this): “I have ceased to think of 
the pounds that it costs, I only think how good it is to be 
here.” I could find nothing to say, except, ‘‘ If there were 
dreams to sell, which would you buy ?”’ and she answered 
unhesitatingly, “‘ This.’’ Of course, if the scenery is analysed, 
it is chiefly a background of grey hills, trees mostly of one 
kind, and mud-flats, which make Egypt in mid-winter a 
paradise; but then the trees are palms, and not without 
reason Artemis was born under a palm-tree, herself to grow 
as straight and tall; the mud-flats are yellow sands, and 
“Come unto these yellow sands” abides the most joyous 
invitation that I know; the grey hills are just the right 
colour to take their part in the picture, the sky is very soft, 
and, on the horizon, is only to be called blue because it is 
“too lovely to be grey.” And the day before yesterday, 
just at this time, I was leaving my berth after a sleepless 
fast of forty-eight hours on the heaving sea, which I had 
fondly hoped would be quiet for fourteen days, as Simonides 
promises that the halcyons may brood in peace. The 
event proved otherwise, but none the less I am grateful to 
Hope, for I had looked forward for many weeks to passing 
Ithaca, a few hundred yards to port, as I had done five-and- 
twenty years ago; and that kind of hope, long enjoyed, 
becomes a reality and does not leave the heart sick, though 
unfulfilled, because the view I had in December 1898 is 
with me still, quite unforgettable. Unfortunately my cabin 
was perverse enough to be on the starboard side of the ship, 
so that I was denied even the transitory glimpse which, on 
the port side, I might have had, as we rolled upwards with 
every climbing wave. Later on we passed under the lee 
of Crete, but that I only saw through the eyes of a less 
incapacitated friend. To-day we are on Nile water, and 
all things shine. Yesterday, for the third time of my life, 
I visited the tomb of Thi, which was built and decorated 
with sculptures and paintings about 3500 B.c.: we were a 
motley crowd of Cook’s tourists, mounted most of us on 
donkeys, and a few driving in Egyptian gigs. I do not 

ink we were as objectionable as Pierre Loti makes us 
out to be: if it is said that it is easy to praise the English 
among Englishmen, I can only answer that however true 
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this may be it does not apply to us, for at least three-quarters 
of our party are Americans. We are quiet, amenable, 
eager to appreciate: what more can reasonably be expected 
from a tourist ? Anyhow, we rode or drove to the ste 
pyramid of Sakkarah: it is, of course, only one of a lo 
line of pyramids which begins to the north of us with those 
of Chephren and Cheops, and is continued southwards 
with less memorable examples, but this brick pyramid has 
a distinction all its own, and is quite as unforgettable as 
the larger and more famous pair. Only a few hundred yards 
away the tomb of the royal councillor Thi makes no legs 
impression than the tombs of the kings at Thebes, and has 
this great advantage over them, that it is probably seen 
the first of all. It is a busy, happy, useful life which is 
reproduced so marvellously upon these walls: and the 
dead man escapes death because the dear familiar scenes 
are with him in the grave. I can imagine no greater privi- 
lege than to have been shown the tomb by Mariette, but, 
as it is, our dragoman interests us because he himself is 
interested, and we are grateful to him for pointing out, as 
he does with obvious sincerity, that it is owing to the faithful 
stewardship of the British that these national monuments 
of the Egyptians have not been plundered or defaced. 
But the memorial which impressed me most of all on 
this first day was an alabaster sphinx on the lonely site of 
what once was Memphis. It had fallen on its side ina 
pool, where it lay till it was discovered by Mariette, and 
now it has been set up again, uninjured, to resume its watch 
at the door of the dead city. The body is the body of a 
lion, and the head is that of Ramses the Second—the lion’s 
body for strength, and the man’s head for wisdom. If 
seen in profile from either side, the face loses in dignity: 
but it is difficult to exaggerate the impression which it 
makes on the spectator who sees it face to face. I know 
nothing in Egypt more august than this sphinx, set in the 
little pool which reflects it, with a background of palms. 
Riding home, or, rather, to Cook’s steamer, which is our 
temporary home, we fall behind the rest of the party out 
of the dust and the din, and are alone with the grey crows 
and the swifts and the sunset. We are on board at five, 
the ship resumes her upward way till nearly midnight, 
and we eat a Christmas dinner of innumerable courses, 
after somewhat exceeding the limit of ten minutes (which 
is the maximum allowed) in a soul-and-body-easing bath. 
The next morning the first sight that met my eyes:as 1 
looked out from bed in my upper-deck cabin was a wide 
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winged barque passing so close to the steamer that I heard, 
or thought I heard, the rustling sails, and my thoughts went 
pack in a moment to Isaiah’s ‘‘ sea,’’ which for him is the 
Nile, and his “land of rustling wings,’ which I have 
always: thought a lovely description of that unique land, 
the gift of the great river, where ships of the old shape 
still come and go with widespread rustling wings. At a 
distance they might be white birds in act of settling, or 
white butterflies making ready to rise, but two separate 
masts show themselves as they draw near, revealing the 
ships, which presently change again to birds or butterflies 
as soon as they have passed us by and rustle far away into 
the distance. So all that Wednesday (was it Wednesday or 
some other day? the happy traveller keeps and needs 
to keep no reckoning) the steamer went up the Nile, and 
the slow procession of palms went with us on the banks, 
though now and again the Eastern hills drew close to the 
river, leaving no room for tilth and tree, and at long intervals 


the people on the crowded ferry boats waved a greeting, 


or a peasant very suddenly bowed himself and touched the 
ground with his forehead at one of the appointed hours of 
prayer. A few people on the boat play games, but most 
of them simply watch and wonder, or read books on Egypt 
which their fellow-passengers very willingly lend, in order 
to prepare themselves for Beni Hasan to-day, or the temple 
of the day after to-morrow. We are not, taken en masse, 
a company of scholars: indeed, a lady has just in- 
formed me that the Copts were Christianized 2000 B.c., 
without any apparent consciousness that such an 
achievement would involve, on the part of the Copts, a 
most unusual faculty of foresight. But no amount of 
ignorance matters: the only real disability is unwillingness 
to learn. All too soon comes the sunset, but there is less 
accommodation for its splendour in these comparatively 
cloudless skies than in northern horizons, where receptive 
clouds are almost sure to gather round the setting sun and 
to put on the glory which he bequeaths. Here the light 
in the sky is soft but uniform: it is the Nile which makes 
all the difference. There is bound to be a second sunset 
in the water, which turns a russet gold in the afterglow, 
and while on the port side of our steamer the approach of 
night had taken all colours from the land, far ahead on 
the starboard side the Nile was still burnished gold, and 
twenty yards away shimmered in the water a soft radiance 
of ever varying outline which was the pale accompanying 
reflection of the evening star. Next morning, on our way 
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to the tombs of Beni Hasan, we passed the cemetery where 
the cats, sacred to Pakhet, were buried more than four thoy. 
sand years ago, and here for once memory stood me in good 
stead, and I recalled the account which Herodotus gives 
of Egyptian cats and their very remarkable conduct on 
the outbreak of a fire. For the cats are sacred, and have 
strong suicidal tendencies, so that, if I may modernize 
the words of the historian, there is the devil and all to 
pay. For the cats are minded to leap into the flames, 
and the Egyptians, to whom the spread of the conflagration 
is a trifle compared with the danger of the cats, form a 
ring around the fire, to which they turn their backs, and 
still the cats spring over the linked hands, or dart between 
the thin Egyptian legs, and the fire has a long life and a 
merry one. I chuckled at the recollection, and was glad 
to have come to the cat-cemetery, though the mummies 
of the cats made no appeal to me. [I felt a much livelier 
interest in the proto-Doric columns of the tombs, simply 
because they recalled to me immediately and convincingly 
the familiar Doric of Greek temples, and I find it impossible 
to believe that there is no connection between the two. 
Other Greeks travelled before Solon’s time: may not one 
of these have used his eyes to good purpose, and may he 
not have reproduced, and others after him have perfected, 
what he had first seen on the banks of the Nile ? 

We have spent nearly a week on the steamer, and yester- 
day we passed Tell-el-Amarna, without landing there, 
because, says our guide, “there is nothing any longer to 
be seen.” But I have spent many hours in reading the 
story of Egypt’s past in Professor Breasted’s illuminating 
history, and I think that it was wrong to leave Tell-el- 
Amarna unvisited. For there was a time when the hopes 
of the world rested on Egypt, and it was in Tell-el-Amarna 
that those high hopes came very near to finding their fulfil- 
ment. Egypt, in fact, only just missed being with Hellas 
and Judea the third of the great spiritual forces of the 
ancient world, or rather being not the third but the first. 
It was not till the year 701 B.c. that Isaiah claimed the 
whole world for God, and nobly vindicated his faith by 
proclaiming it at a time when God’s kingdom was limited 
to the rock-fortress of Jerusalem, straitly besieged by the 
terrible Assyrians, and, to all appearance, inevitably doomed 
to fall. It was more than a century later when Xenophanes 
wrote: 

One God, ... 
In form unlike to mortals and in mind. 
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Men in Egypt were thinking of a future life more than 
two thousand years before the idea of any real life beyond 
the grave had entered the mind of a single Hebrew. 
Philosophers in Greece had but lately begun to imagine the 

sibility of any future existence, worthy of the name, at 
the time when the priests of Egypt were impressing upon 
Herodotus the unpalatable truth that his countrymen were 
always children. Contrast with this the noble traditions 
of Egypt. Certainly not later than 2000 B.c. prophecy was 
not unfamiliar to Egypt, though it did not pass in those 
days under that misused and misleading name. But there 
are few prophecies of the Old Testament which have been 
more truly fulfilled than these words of an unknown Egyptian 
(circa, 2000 B.c.) which I quote from Professor Breasted. 
“Men shall say ‘ He is the shepherd of all the people: there 
is no evil in his heart: if his flocks go astray he will spend 
the day to search them. The thought of them shall be aflame : 
would that he might achieve their rescue. . . . Verily he 
shall smite the wicked when he raises his arm against it.’ ” 
Who is this but the Saviour whom we know, who “ shall 
lead his flock like a shepherd,” who, as conqueror, “ shall 
smite the wicked with the breath of his mouth,’ who 
shall “lead captivity captive,” who, above all others, shall 
spend the day in the effort “‘ to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” To read Professor Breasted’s book in Egypt is to 
realize the possibilities of Egypt in the second millennium 
BC. In proof of this let me quote just two verses from the 
noble hymn addressed to Sesostris ITI. 


Twice great is the king of his city, above a million arms: as for other rulers 
of men, they are but common folk. 

Twice great is the king of the city: he is as it were a rock barring the 
blast in time of tempest. 


This is true religious poetry in which we cannot fail to 
recognize kinship to Isaiah and the Psalms: these no less 
than “‘ He shall lead his flock like a shepherd ”’ are anthems 
worthy to be set to music, and yet hardly needing any other 
music than the words which have survived. Indeed, the 
Twelfth Dynasty was one of the very greatest : incidentally 
the kings themselves, too wise and too strong to be jealous, 
proved this by allowing their sons in early manhood to 
share their power, the better to prepare themselves for the 
day when they would succeed to the throne. (The best 

man emperors did the same, but modern rulers have 
seldom followed their example.) A few centuries later, 
but five hundred years before David reigned, another 
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anonymous poet represents the god Amon ad i 

Thutmose III (as Nathan might have represented Jehovah 
addressing David) in noble stanzas of four lines, every first 
line beginning “‘I have come,” and every third “TI haye 
made them see thy majesty.”” How is this majesty revealed ? 
** As a circling star,” “as a young bull,” “as a crocodile” 
(if this sounds a bathos to us, the fault is ours, as the next 
line describing the crocodile, “ Lord of fear in the water, 
inapproachable,” suffices to prove), “as a fierce-eyed lion,” 
“as a soaring hawk,” and, finally, ‘as a southern jackal, 
swift-footed, stealthy-going, who roves the Two Lands!” 
I admire the quiet close, and confess that this hymn of 
praise, “‘ which,’ in the words of Professor Breasted, 
“although a highly artificial composition, is not without 
effectiveness as literature,’ seems to me to deserve a far 
higher meed of honour. I do not deny that it is highly 


artificial, any more than I would deny that the Odes of 


Pindar are highly artificial, but I feel, as the poet felt of 
his hero-king, that its majesty is unapproachable. And it 
is good to learn from Professor Breasted that this tribute 
to the king was well deserved. To me, certainly, this anony- 
mous poet’s enthusiasm for Thutmose ITI, who left his own 
record inscribed on his own monuments, carries conviction 
no less than, after an interval of a thousand five hundred 
years, Virgil’s tribute to Augustus Cesar, who left in 
the Monumentum Ancyranum a record, in words even 
more majestic than those of Thutmose III, of the great- 
ness of his reign. His own account of the whole matter 
Thutmose has summed up in just eight words: “TI have 
done this for my father Amon.” Perhaps among all the 
monarchs that have reigned, only the carpenter’s son 
from Nazareth and Marcus Aurelius could have said 
such a thing with sincerity. But in Egypt, five hundred 
years before Thutmose III, Amenhemet had written of him- 
self: ‘‘ Men dwelt in peace through that which I wrought, 
conversing of me.” These are very noble words, and they 
bear the stamp of truth. Unhappily Amenhemet died 
embittered by ingratitude. His own account is: “I gave 
to the beggar: I nourished the orphan .. . but he who 
ate my food made insurrection,” and we are reminded of 
sacred and familiar words. Nor is Amenhemet exceptional 
in his high ideals. ‘‘ We read very often,” Professor Breasted 
tells us, on the tombstones of that time: ‘‘ I gave bread to 
the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothing to the naked, 
and a ferry-boat to the boatless.’’’ Sacred and familiar 
words arrest us again: and, before we have recovered from 
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the shock of surprise, the quaint addition of “‘ a ferry-boat 
to the boatless,”’ so full of significance to an Egyptian, 
Jeaves us smiling. sympathetically. We remember what 
follows in St. Matthew, first the welcome of the blessed, 
then the dismissal of the cursed into everlasting fire, and 
under Professor Breasted’s guidance we discover that the 
judgment in which the Egyptians of the greatest dynasties 
believed was not so very different from this. The guilty, 
according to the Egyptian creed, are condemned to utter 
darkness, or may actually be torn to pieces: for the inno- 
cent, some kind of happiness is certain, but there is a pleasant 
uncertainty in the many possibilities which the future may 
hold. Such was the primitive faith of Egypt, simple and 
beautiful: it was corrupted subsequently, just as early 
Christianity was corrupted, by superstition and the self- 
interest of an unscrupulous priesthood. I do not care to 
trace the degradation: I am writing only of the early days, 
the days which led up to Egypt’s great opportunity. That 
there was such an opportunity, and that all the past of 
Egypt was leading up to this, is the point which I wish to 
emphasize. Plato’s dream, a thousand years before Plato 
dreamed it, had come true: a philosopher was on the throne, 
and was claiming all the world for one god. And at first 
sight such a claim, made at just that moment in the world’s 
history, seemed so likely to succeed. For Iknaton’s father, 
Amenhotep III, had really ruled the world, or as much of 
the world as at that time counted for anything, and Iknaton 
had succeeded to the great inheritance. His word was 
law, and if he claimed the world for one god who was to 
disallow the claim ? Yet, with all the changes in its favour, 
monotheism failed, and it was not till after a lapse of seven 
hundred years that, with all the chances against it, in the 
days of Hezekiah, it prevailed. Another thousand years 
were to pass before Egypt accepted monotheism, at the 
point of the sword, from her Mohammedan conquerors. 
A grim necessity had succeeded to the great opportunity. 
But, long before this, I can imagine some wise Egyptian 
under the Ptolemies reading in Alexandria the newly-written 
Septuagint and thinking to himself: 


This would have been but once 
And we missed it, lost it for ever. 


Another week has passed and we are at Assouan. Of 
the day’s sights I have enjoyed the Nilometer most of all. 
On one side of thefstaircase which descends to the Nile is 
tecorded the flood’s height in recent years: on the other 
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side are the flood-measures for the years when Rome ruled 
the world. But to me the supreme interest lay in the thought 
that Shakespeare had been here in spirit with Cleopatra, 
while she explained the working of the Nilometer to Antony: 
afterwards it was one of the topics of conversation at the 
famous feast, when the triumvirs were entertained 
Sextus Pompey: there, too, Shakespeare must have been 
present: how else could he have known about it all with 
such triumphant certainty ? 

The thought of Cleopatra carries me back to Denderah, 
It is nearly a week since we were there; I have had time 
for second thoughts, and should like to record my memories 
to-day. At first sight the temple is magnificently impres. 
sive, the more so if it is visited, as is usually the case, before 
Karnak : but having seen it a second time, after an interval 
of twenty-five years, I do not greatly care if I never look 
on it again. Its chief claim to impress the beholder lies 
in its size, and when all is said it is not quite big enough 
to succeed. Compared to the great Hall of Karnak it is 
negligible. Further, it is a soulless building, and has no 
power to inspire or raise the heart. The best that it has 
to offer is the wide prospect from the roof. Yet it has one 
incontestable claim to remembrance: for Cleopatra with 
the little Cesarion beside her stands, facing Ptolemy, 
engraved on the vast outside wall, at the further end. As 
far as I know, this is the only representation of Cleopatra 
in Egyptian sculpture which has survived. And it tells 
us nothing, or almost nothing. But at least it serves to 
turn our thoughts, not to the shameless and incorrigible 
flirt of the first century B.c., but to the incomparable woman 
of Shakespeare’s creation who lives for evermore, still taking 
by storm the hearts of all. And we are the better for the 
thought. For, thanks to Shakespeare, Cleopatra is the 
truest expression of the eternal-feminine, a woman whose 
infinite variety is consistent with abiding charm through 
every change. Even “the holy priests bless her when she 
is riggish,”” and we do the same without danger to our souls. 
For though we may be deceived by the poet, we are not 
betrayed: love which seems, at first sight, to differ little 
from sensuality is proved, through defeat and anguish, to 
have kinship with the love immortal which gives world 
dominion to the lovers rather than to Octavian, and by this 
supreme example we are enabled to realize that those who 
love much are forgiven much because eventual victory can 
only come through love. All Shakespeare’s heroines are 
true to life: we have seen them all in our own day: afe 
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we not the contemporaries of those of whom Walter Page 
wrote: ‘‘Spartan women are pinchbeck and theatrical 
compared with these women?” But Cleopatra is the most 
feminine of them all, because woman, as Virgil wrote, is 
a thing of moods and changes: you know what to expect 
from men, but not from women. This element of incalcula- 
bility is the very essence of Cleopatra: that is why among 
all Shakespeare’s women she is the truest representative 
of her sex. Not, of course, the noblest: very far from 
that: but at the end, when she has made her choice, however 
mixed, however selfish have been the motives which deter- 
mined it, at least she feels that she has chosen right: it is 
in this confidence that she rises above fear, above the love 
of life, glorying in the final change of purpose which at 
last reveals her truest self, while all unconsciously she 
inspires the gallant Iras and the beloved Charmian, the 
one to go before carrying the good news to Antony, and 
the other, with even nobler self-abnegation, to wait till 
her mistress has passed, to do her duty by living on till 
she can reveal the motive and vindicate the deed, and then, 
the last service duly paid, to follow. ‘“‘It is well done” 
is the thought which Charmian leaves with us, and with 
her last words, “Ah! soldier,” she protests that he, at 
any rate, a Roman legionary, must surely realize that for 
Cleopatra and her women there was no other way. It is 
well done indeed: for Cleopatra, by grace of Shakespeare, 
has saved her soul. 

But it is time to ride to Phile, which was an island when 
I visited it twenty-five years ago: now the island is sub- 
merged: a few columns of one temple and the pylon of 
another alone are visible. The submersion of the temples 
was the real price that had to be paid for the construction 
of the mighty barrage, a heavy price: the actual bill was 
a trifle, considerably less than the cost of a day’s fighting 
in the Great War. On the whole it was well worth while. 
There has been a great increase of production, thanks to 
the barrage: a great increase of prosperity and well-being : 
a considerable loss of beauty at Phile, and some gain in 
the glorious prospect from the bridge, as we cannot help 
realizing while we are borne across it in a trolley. To the 
south lies a blue land-locked sea: to the north the parcelled 
river runs in foaming torrents, or sullen sheets of water, 
correspondent to command. A little tablet at one end 
preserves a faithful record of the men who did the work. 


This dam was designed and built by British engineers. Egyptians, assisted 
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by Greeks, excavated to the rock foundation and built the rubble masonry, 
Skilled Italian workmen dressed and built the granite ashlar. 


That is an inscription worthy of ancient Rome and imperial 
England. 

And here, if ever anywhere, an Englishman may be 
forgiven for quoting and applying to his own countrymen 
some of the greatest words ever spoken by Athenian or 
Roman. “ Verily not unwitnessed, with many memorials, 
they have proved to the world their worth,” and “ Not for 
self, but for country’? may, with no less justice, be said 
of our own fellow-countrymen in Egypt to-day. It is the 
simple truth, and yet not all the truth. For these bridge 
builders, representatives of our many pioneers, have laboured 
not for their own country exclusively, but directly for 
Egypt and indirectly for all the world. They have trans- 
lated, all unknowingly, into this mighty monument that 
controls the Nile, the words of an Englishman born two 
centuries ago, who said: “TI look upon the whole world as 
my parish,” the words of an Englishwoman done to death 
October 12, 1915, at dawn, who was the first to tell us that 
“patriotism is not enough.” Listen to another witness: “It 
is just like an Englishman,” was said to me on this subject 
by a South African, “‘ to do all the work for other people, and 
then to let himself be kicked out of Egypt, without a word 
of thanks.” He said it savagely, almost scornfully, but 
could any praise be higher, if the words are true? And 
here, to-day, I feel that they have a wonderful significance, 

The Bible, too, has its word to say of Egypt, a word 
not inapplicable to-day, though intended for other ears 
in the different surroundings of an irrecoverable past. “It 
shall be for a sign and a witness unto the Lord of hosts in 
the land of Egypt: for they shall cry unto the Lord because 
of the oppressors, and he shall send them a saviour, and 
a great one, and he shall deliver them.” Anyone who 
stands on the great bridge which spans the Nile may be 
forgiven for thinking that this prophecy has been, by 4 
divine chance, fulfilled. “A saviour, and a great one” 
the facts themselves proclaim, after forty years of English 
influence. 

““In that day shall there be a highway out of Egypt 
to Assyria’? might, but most certainly does not, refer to 
the railway which takes you from Cairo to Jerusalem in 
little more than a single night: but it abides incontestably 
true that judgment has been sought not in vain by the 
Egyptians, and that the main purpose of Englishmen in 
Egypt has been to carry out the law of righteousness, or, 
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in the words of Isaiah, to “relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow.” Once again England 
has been given her great opportunity, and a great American, 
Theodore Roosevelt, has borne witness to the spirit in 
which she has done her work. And what of Egypt? If it 
is best that she should now work out her own salvation 
alone, very certainly, in the struggle that lies before her, 
she has the good wishes of every Englishman. Some 
eighteen hundred of our fellow-countrymen have been 
serving her in every department of social and political 
life; two-thirds of these in the course of this year will have 
been dismissed from her service. In another three years 
the remaining third will probably have gone. A word may 
be said of these men. They have indeed earned their 
pensions, and Egypt has been generous. But no generosity 
can recompense a man for the disappointment of his highest 
hopes, for the loss of his supreme opportunity, for the 
unselfish ambitions of a lifetime which now can never be 
fulfilled. It requires true nobility to stand aside without 
a murmur and to see others build on foundations which we 
have laid. But far worse is the possibility that all our 
work may be undone. And with such a possibility before 
their eyes many of our fellow-countrymen are leaving the 
scene of their long labours now. That there has been some 
misunderstanding on our part, some want of appreciation 
on the part of the Egyptians, hardly admits of doubt. But 
sheer ill-luck is most to blame. During the war more than 
two-thirds of the Englishmen in Egypt, men of trust, who 
knew and loved the people, were inevitably withdrawn to 
meet other crying needs, and were replaced either not at 
all, or by men less able, less disinterested, less trustworthy 
than themselves. Hence came some oppression, some injus- 
tice, perhaps some profiteering, and certainly much discon- 
tent, which culminated in the riots of 1919. And so Egypt’s 
great opportunity has been lost again. For might not 
Egypt, if she had wished, have added one more to the great 
self-governing dominions of the British Empire, not without 
profit to herself, not without advantage to the world ? 
Even now there is no need to think, much less to say: 


This could have been but once 
And we missed it, lost it for ever. 


The best is always possible, so long as men use their eyes 
and wish to see. 
MacnaGHTENn 
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OUR NEGLECTED DEBT TO BYRON 


DisRAELI has said that the English are a most enthusiastic 
people. If this be true, their enthusiasm is certainly not 
conspicuous in the nation’s treatment of their illustrious men 
of letters. To none of the three great contemporary poets 
of the early nineteenth century—Byron, Keats, and Shelley— 
has a place in the Poets’ Corner of the national cathedral 
been assigned. Not infrequently a genius is unrecognized 
in his lifetime; and this was the fate of both Keats and 
Shelley. Keats’ depression at what seemed to him the 
complete failure of his life was so deep that in the bitter. 
ness of his heart he desired the words, ‘‘ Here lies one whose 
name is writ in water,” to be engraven on his tombstone, 
The blindness of the people of his day, however, to the 
genius of this youthful poet, who died at five and twenty, 
has not affected later generations. He has now been lo 
acknowledged as one of our greatest poets, and the British 
Encyclopedia observes: “ Keats has been promoted by 
modern criticism to a place beside Shakespeare.” The 
neglect—not to say contempt—with which Keats was 
treated when on earth ought to strengthen present desire 
to do honour to his memory. But the centenary from his 
death, which was reached on February 23, 1921, can hardl 
be said to have been celebrated in a national sense at 
Excepting by a small section of the public, the occasion 
was hardly noticed; and it was only after many months, 
great difficulty, and much advertising, that a sufficient 
sum was collected to save Keats’ modest home at Hampstead 
from the hands of the builders. 

The treatment of Shelley—most spiritual of poets— 
by his countrymen was very similar to that which was 
met with by Keats. Shelley lived somewhat longer than 
Keats, but he never reached the age of thirty, giving forth 
to the world, nevertheless, during the brief period allowed 
him, a quantity of verse of quite extraordinary beauty. 
Although during his lifetime Shelley obtained but slight 
recognition, his position as one of the greatest of English 
poets, and as the supreme lyrist, has now been long acknow- 
ledged. The centenary from his death, however—which 
was reached on July 8, 1922—was little observed by the 
great mass of the British public, and there were comparatively 
few who showed any real enthusiasm. 

On April 19th of this year the centenary from the death 
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of Byron will arrive. If he belonged to any country other 
than England—say, for example, to France, Italy, or the 
United States—the occasion would be celebrated with 
jmmense enthusiasm. So also if Byron were wholly 
instead of only partly Scotch, the people of Scotland would 
ge to it that he was not neglected. With Robert Burns it 
isnot merely at a centenary, but in every year on the anni- 
versary Of his birth, that Scotchmen throughout the world 
vie with one another in doing honour to his memory. 
From the proudest mansion to the humblest cottage where 
Scotchmen meet, Robbie Burns is toasted—often with 
moist eyes for the sadness of his life on earth. When, 
eight years hence, the centenary from Sir Walter Scott’s 
death arrives, what rejoicings will there be in Scotland— 
and in all places where Scotchmen live—that Sir Walter 
belonged to their race. Byron deserves from England no 
less consideration and honour than Burns or Sir Walter 
Scott receives from Scotland—Byron, whose works as 
they came out were translated into French, German, Italian, 
and Russian, “‘and the stream of translation has never 
ceased to flow”; Byron whom Lord Jeffrey described as 
a “blazing star,’ and Scott himself wrote of as of ‘‘ bound- 
less genius”” and as having “ unequalled talents,’ whose 
faults were rather “‘ those of a bizarre temper than arisi 
from any depravity of disposition,” and at whose death it 
was ‘‘as if the sun had gone out.” 

The most fitting mode of celebrating Byron’s centenary 
would appear to be to arrange for his monument or bust 
to be placed in a suitable spot in Westminster Abbey. 
Such action would not make up for past neglect, but it 
would go some way to remove future reproach. If the 
cost of providing a monument or bust is not borne by the 
Government, there should be no difficulty in raising by 
public subscription the amount required. The Scotch—- 
to their honour—were able to raise by shilling subscriptions 
the sum needed to place a bust of Burns in the Abbey. 
Such a belated tribute to Byron, however, would be no 
fitting recognition unless at the same time Byron’s two 
famous contemporaries received similar treatment. The 
natrow, rigid orthodoxy prevailing in their day, which was 
the real cause of the original exclusion from the Abbey of 
the liberal-minded Shelley and Byron, has long ceased to 
govern our actions. In the case of Keats, even the excuse 
of bigotry was absent: there was, in fact, almost total 
ignorance in Keats’ day of his real worth. That the doors 
of Westminster Abbey should have been shut against these 
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three great poets of a century ago was, in each case, a 

grave blunder, and may be described, not improperly, ag 

a national dishonour, and as such, by the thinking public, 

it is now generally regarded. The continued exclusion, lo 

after the original causes—-wholly insufficient as they alwa 

were—have ceased to operate, cannot be defended or In 

excused, and it must come as a relief to the public conscience fa 

if the amende—so far as any amende is now possible—hbe no uf 

longer delayed. ac 
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HOW WE WON AND LOST OUR 
INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY* 


In my last article I endeavoured to analyse the underlying 
fallacies of that rigid school of laisser-faire individualism 
upon which is based the theory that unregulated private 
activity is the only way to public welfare, and that all 
attempts at social reform or at increasing or safeguarding 
the industries and employment of the nation are condemned 
to failure from the outset, and can only benefit one section 
of the community at the expense of the rest. I pointed 
out that the method of applying to national economics the 
conceptions and terms of private business was unscientific, 
and lent itself, with equally good logic, to the Socialist 
conclusion that all private economic activity should be 
suppressed, and that there should be only one employer and 
one capitalist in the nation, viz. the Government. I also 
suggested that this doctrinaire theory was entirely unhistoric, 
that it made no inquiry as to what had, in fact, been the 
course of economic development in this or in other countries, 
or what part conscious national policy had had in shaping 
it. I now propose to give a brief outline of the historical 
development of our economic policy, as far as this country is 
concerned, which will show how, in fact, England rose to 
industrial greatness and where she stands to-day. 

England in the Middle Ages was an agricultural and pas- 
toral country supporting a small population of two or three 
nillions, and possessing very little or no accumulated wealth. 
Her one great export and source of profit was the export 
of wool, which was sent over to be worked up into cloth 
in Flanders. Even so, the actual trade of buying up and 
exporting the wool was not done, as a rule, by Englishmen 
orin English ships. It was done by the foreign merchants, 
“staplers,” who resided in England, prominent among whom 
were the merchants of the Hanseatic cities, whose head- 
quarters was the ‘‘ Steel-yard”’ in London. In fact, the 
England of those days was very much in the condition of 
many backward countries to-day, a grower of raw materials 
collected and exported by foreign traders, whom the 
Government encouraged for its own purposes. At various 
times, from the middle of the thirteenth century and on- 
wards, efforts were made to encourage the spinning and 


* See “The Kindred Fallacies: Free Trade and Socialism,” in the February 
National Review. 
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weaving of wool in England itself, and an industry of some 
dimensions gradually established itself. But the beginnings 
of a really deliberate policy are to be found in the legisla. 
tion of Edward IV. The particular form taken by the 
regulations of his and subsequent reigns was that of 
prohibition or heavy duty on the export of wool combined 
—_ an import duty against the bringing in of woollen 
cloth. 

Edward IV and his advisers kept their eyes constantly 
fixed, not on the volume of foreign trade, but on the employ- 
ment given to the people of the country. The wording of 
the recital of the law of 1463 regulating the sale of wool 
would, but for the differences in the language, do well as 
a text for any Tariff Reformer of the present day : 


Whereas in the said Parliament, by the artificers, men and women, inhabitant 
and resident in the city of London and other cities, towns, boroughs, and villages 
within this Realm and Wales, it has been piteously shown and complained how 
that all they in general and every of them be greatly impoverished and much 
hindered and prejudiced of their worldly increase and living by the great multi- 
tude of divers chaffers and wares pertaining to their mysteries and occupations 
being fully wrought and ready made to sale by the hands of strangers being the 
King’s Enemies . . . whereof the greatest part is deceitful and nothing worth 
. . . by occasion whereof the said artificers cannot live by their mysteries and 
occupations as they used to do in times past, but divers of them, as well house- 
holders as hirelings, and other servants and apprentices in great number, be 
at this day unoccupied and do hardly live in great idleness, poverty, and ruin, 
whereby many inconveniences have grown before this time and hereafter more 
the like to come (which God defend) if due remedy be not in their behalf 
provided. 


The object of the law is put clearly enough in the following 
passage from the same recital : 


The first because that the chief and principal commodity of this realm 
of England consisteth in the wools growing within the said realm, and to the 
intent that sufficient plenty of the said wools may continually abide and remain 
within the said realm as may competently and reasonably serve for the occupa- 
tion of cloth makers of England and of all the members and branches of the 
same, whereby the cities, boroughs, and towns of the same realm now fallen 
into great and piteous desolation, ruin, and decay to the occasion of idleness, 
may be, if God will, multiplied in inhabitation and by labour restored to their 
ancient joy and prosperity. 


The success of the policy was inevitable. The Flemings 
were at one and the same moment deprived of their chief 
source of raw material, and shut out from one of theif 
principal markets. As the English woollen industry grew 
the Flemish declined. Political and military troubles 
only confirmed what industrial policy had already deter- 
mined. From the Free Trade point of view, these regu 
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jations only restricted trade, and it is quite possible that 
the actual volume of our foreign trade was temporarily 
diminished in consequence. But there can be no doubt of 
the enormous increase of employment, capital, and popula- 
tion which resulted from the development of the woollen 
industry in England. In course of time, too, even the foreign 
trade showed an enormous expansion as a consequence of 
the great home industry behind it. By the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign the export of woollen goods had reached £1,000,000 
sterling a year, by 1690 it was nearly £3,000,000. 
When Adam Smith wrote, it was over £4,500,000. And 
yet, according to the Free Trade argument, the capital 
invested in that great industry was simply diverted from 
wool growing! The people engaged in it were taken 
away from the more profitable business of shepherding and 
shearing ! 

The cotton industry was an offshoot of the woollen 
industry, whose first beginnings can be traced in the seven- 
teenth century, though it did not really leap into prominence 
till late in the eighteenth century. Its foundation lay in 
the ancestral skill in spinning and weaving, which had for 
centuries been fostered in Englishmen by their Government. 
Nevertheless, at first the skill of the English workers in wool 
was quite insufficient to enable them to weave a pure cotton 
cloth, and cotton was used mixed with wool in the making 
of a stuff called “fustian.”’ In those days, I am speaking 
of the early eighteenth century, the calicoes and cottons of 
India were far cheaper and more beautiful than anything 
England could produce. They were the chief articles that 
English merchants brought home from the East. But they 
were not allowed to be sold in England. To protect the 
woollen industry and the feeble infant cotton industry in 
England, the Indian goods were not only taxed, but abso- 
lutely prohibited. The action of England in this respect is 
held up by List as a masterpiece of far-sighted statesmanship. 
= me quote a few sentences from his passage on the 
subject : 


England accordingly forbade the wares of her own East Indian traders : 
she prohibited them absolutely. She would have no thread of them. She 
would have none of those cheap and beautiful wares. She preferred to consume 
her own dear and inferior stuffs and to sell these more beautiful and cheaper 
Indian wares to the nations of Europe. To them she was ready to give all the 
advantage of this cheapness ; herself, she would have none of it. Did England 
thereby act foolishly ? According to the theory of Adam Smith, which only 
looks at values, she certainly did act foolishly ; according to our theory of 
productive energies she certainly did not. The statesmen of England had 
no desire for cheap and perishable goods. What they wished to acquire was 
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dear but enduring manufacturing power. To-day, England produces fifty op 
one hundred times as much as the whole former trade in cotton goods with 
the East. What would England have gained if a century ago she had bought 
these cheap Indian goods ? What have they gained who bought these goods 9 
cheaply ? England gained power, immeasurable power; the others, the very 
reverse—dependence. 


Not only were foreign cotton goods prohibited, but g 
bounty was put on the export of cotton goods from England 
in 1783, with the result that between the years 1780 to 1812 
our export of cotton goods rose from £350,U00 to £16,500,000, 
A whole new population, a vast accumulation of new capital, 
an immense development of new activities and abilities were 
the result of this industry, an industry practically created 
by legislation. Where was that capital diverted from? 
What other occupation might those people have been 
pursuing ? Where had those abilities found their scope 
and opportunity before ? 

Exactly the same policy of prohibition and protection 
was employed to foster the iron industry. As early as the 
days of Kdward III the export of iron was forbidden. 
Edward LV absolutely prohibited the importation of ordinary 
iron goods, such as locks, hammers, pincers, scissors, pins, 
etc., which, up to his time, had been chiefly supplied by 
Germany. Elzabeth and the Stuarts consistently carried 
on his policy. From 1738 onwards, when the art of smelting 
iron with coal was perfected, the British iron industry made 
enormous advance, always with the help of duties ranging 
from about forty per cent. up to several hundred per cent. 

On the basis of the two great primary industries of wool 
and iron, all the other internal industries and trades of this 
country have been built up. Each industry created apti- 
tudes that were useful for other industries; each provided 
capital and population available for fresh developments; 
each furnished a market for the product of the other. The 
demand for spinning and weaving machinery created the 
machine industry ; the need for pumps to keep water out 
of the coal mines created the steam-engine; the rail o 
tramway was originally devised for hauling coal or ore. 
Anyone studying the history of the locomotive can se 
that but for the British iron industry it could never have 
come into existence. As Mr. Wells once pointed out, the 
railway engine is the descendant, by a gradual process of 
evolution, of a steam-pump mounted upon a truck. The 
industries fostered by the policy of the English Government 
were the direct creators of the mechanical skill that made 
England so famous a century ago. Without the flourishing 
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wool and cotton industry there would have been no Cart- 
wight to invent the power loom and the wool-combing 
machine. Without the mine industry, dependent upon a 
protected iron industry, there would have been no Watt or 
Stephenson. The steam-engine would no doubt have been 
invented some day or other, but it would not have 
been invented when it was, nor would it have been invented 
and developed in England. 

From the internal industries of England let us now look 
at her no less important external interests. The founda- 
tin of England’s position in the world’s economics was 
the Navigation Act of 1651. There was shipping legislation 
tofavour British shipping as early as the time of Richard ITI, 


‘but the Navigation Act first laid the basis of a deliberate 


continuous policy. The legislators of that day found that 
the carrying-trade between England and the English colonies 
across the Atlantic was in Dutch hands, and they deter- 
mined that it should be in English hands. It was no ques- 
tion as to who could do the carrying better. The Dutch, with 
all their experience and accumulated capital, could always 
beat our shipping on equal terms. But they were powerless 
to fight against us in a case such as that of the trade between 
England and her colonies, where we had the control. Control 
isan element in economics that is in some ways more impor- 
tant than any other, and it is one which, as I previously 

inted out, the Free Trade theory excludes altogether. 
t was not in virtue of our being able to offer better freights, 
but by extending our control, either through direct legisla- 
tion or treaty, or by the indirect use of the power our greater 
industry gave us, that we successively ousted the Dutch 
shipping from one trade after another. 

That in the course of the development of such a national 
policy mistakes were made is obvious enough. Many of 
the regulations devised to help industry may have been 
inefficacious or even harmful, or have been maintained long 
after their original usefulness had ceased. But there can 
be no doubt as to the success of the policy as a whole. List, 
when combating the fashionable Free Trade propaganda of 
his day, always pointed to English history as furnishing the 
conclusive refutation of the case for Free Trade. Let me 
quote a passage from his National System of Political 
Economy :— 


From every country of the Continent this island borrowed its peculiar 
aptitudes and planted them under the shelter of her tariffs upon her own soil. 
++ Once in possession of a branch of industry, she fostered and nourished 
it for centuries like a young tree which needs support and attention. If there 
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is anyone who does not know that any branch of industry can be made profitable 
in course of time by diligence, skill, and thrift, who does not know that in g 
nation which has already made some progress in agriculture and general civilizg. 
tion, young industries, however imperfect and dear their products may be at first, 
will soon, with practice and under the stress of internal competition, equal those 
of older countries in every respect ; who has not realized that the p: i 
of each separate branch of industry is conditioned by the prosperity of every 
other branch ; who does not know to what degree a nation can develop all it 
productive powers if it studiously takes care that each generation should cop. 
tinue the work of industry where the last generation left off—let him, I say, 
study the history of English industry before he essays to build theories and 
to give advice to practical statesmen, into whose hands the weal or woe of 
nations is entrusted. 


How, then, comes it that a policy which had in fact been 
so successful was thrown aside with utter contempt at the 
very moment that it had brought England to the commercial 
and industrial leadership of the world ? The answer lies in 
the whole political and intellectual setting of the time. The 
individualist laisser-faire Free Trade theory was not some- 
thing that stood by itself. It was part of the wider intel 
lectual and political reaction against the old world of feudal- 
ism and paternal Government, which by the end of the 
eighteenth century had become so inadequate and crampi 
a framework for the freedom of modern thought and the 
enhanced economic energies of the age of the Industrial 
Revolution. Its economic principles were not deductions 
derived naturally from the unbiased researches of Adam 
Smith and the great school of laisser-faire economists of 
which he was the founder. It would be much nearer the 
truth to say that the Wealth of Nations was written, 
and classical political economy invented, in order to prove 
the desirability of Free Trade and non-interference. Adam 
Smith’s work was an attempt to justify, in the domain of 
economics, the fashionable political philosophy of the day. 
It was a definite attempt to meet an existing demand, and 
the enormous success which it attained forthwith all over 
Europe shows how well it met that demand. 

Moreover, it is essential to remember that the victory o 
economic laisser-faire was not accomplished at one step. 
Its first great triumph was in the internal field of labour and 
social legislation. That triumph preceded by fifty years 
and more its final victory in the field of external trade 
regulation. It was won with comparatively little political 
controversy, partly because so much of the system of regu- 
lations and restrictions left over from the past was wholly 
unsuited to the new age and a direct hindrance to develop- 
ment and prosperity; partly, also, because those whose 
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interests were brushed aside were politically unrepresented. 
The immediate result was sufficient to strengthen the con- 
yiction of the advocates of the dominant theory in its all- 
sufficing virtue. There followed an immense expansion of 
industry, of population, of total wealth. But there also 
followed in the train of this unregulated expansion social 
and political evils whose consequences are still with us. 
The theoretical equality and freedom of all threatened 
rapidly to bring about the complete degradation of large 
sections of the working classes. The working man, in theory 
a free competitor, found himself and his wife and children 
reduced to the position of mere instruments of production, 
instruments for which their user had none of the responsi- 
bility of the slave-owner, who knowsthat slaves are expensive 
and have to be replaced if worn out by overwork or under- 
feeding. Half-naked women and children crawled about as 
beasts of burden in the mines to help make up the living 
wage which the theorists smugly explained was all that 
could ever be attainable by the mass of mankind. A day 
divided almost equally between the factory and the slum 
was, from infancy to premature old age, the vision which 
the new era opened out to ever-growing millions. Read 
Disraeli’s Sybil, or the reports of the Royal Commissions, 
from which he borrowed so freely, to understand something 
of the seeds of bitterness sown during that period and of 
its consequences that still live to poison our social and 
political life. 

Few in those days directly questioned the theory which 
led to such results. But the conscience of the nation 
revolted against them and insisted on some check being 
put to the worst abuses. In this work the Conservative 
Party, led by men like Lord Shaftesbury and Disraeli, 
took the lead in face of the determined opposition of Cobden 
and Bright and all the theorists. The Factory Acts, the 
Truck Acts, Disraeli’s enfranchisement of the Trade Unions, 
his Health Acts, the beginnings of a Housing Policy, Com- 
pensation for Accidents—all these marked successive stages 
ina practical reaction against laisser-faire which, without 
directly challenging the theory, has long since drawn its 
teeth as an enemy to social reform. There is still vast scope 
for constructive work in this field ahead of us, and I believe 
that our Party, which did so much to slay the old dragon 
of one crude theory, is equally destined to carry out that 
work in the face of the dragon’s offspring, a theory no less 
crude and certainly no less mischievous—I mean the theory 
of Socialism. 
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It is interesting that the first serious check to the devas. 
tating course of latsser-faire in the internal economic field, 
the first great Factory Act, coincided with the victory of 
that policy in the external domain, when Peel betrayed hig 
Party and surrendered to the theorists. Many factor 
contributed to that result. The fiscal system left behind 
by the Napoleonic Wars had needed radical reform, and the 
policy of lowering, simplifying, and wiping off duties for 
which Huskisson and Peel had so far been responsible, wag 
an undoubted success. The Corn Laws clearly needed 
revision. The economic opposition to these laws was 
intensified by the political determination to break the 
power of “‘ Landlordism,” as great a bogey as “ Capitalism” 
is to-day, and one which, in precisely the same way, was 
then declared to be the real root of Imperialism, militarism, 
and all other obstacles to the brotherhood of man. The 
Free Trade movement elsewhere in Europe was so strong as 
to encourage the hope that England’s example would be 
followed by the world, and all barriers to the effective 
continuance of our industrial supremacy removed. 

For a generation the triumph of the Free Trade theorists 
was followed by a condition of things which in the public 
mind became associated with the theory itself, and created 
a belief in the sovereign virtue of Free Trade, so profound 
and intense as to be almost beyond argument on the evidence 
of the plainest facts. The thirty years that followed the 
repeal of the Corn Laws marked the greatest advance in 
prosperity and industrial power that England has ever 
known. Between 1846 and 1872 British exports rose from 
£58,000,000 to £256,000,000 and imports from £76,000,000 
to £371,000,000. The output of iron, ‘the bread of the 
other industries,” increased from 2,250,000 tons in 1850 
to 6,700,000 in 1872. Between 1846 and 1870 the exports 
of cotton manufactured goods rose from 1,075,000,00 
yards (value £16,750,000) to 3,267,000,000 yards (value 
£56,750,000), while the exports of yarn increased five a 
six-fold. During the twenty years, between 1850 and 1870, 
the exports of woollen and worsted yarn advanced from 
13,794,000 lb. to 35,537,000 lb. 

This amazing advance was due to several causes. The 
first of these was the sudden increase of the world’s gold 
supply following on the discoveries in California and Australia 
in 1848 and 1851. That increase gave an enormous stimulus 
to European industry, which had been suffering from the 
serious shortage of currency, and more particularly t 
English industry, because England controlled the Californian 
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snd Australian trade, and received the great bulk of the gold 
in exchange for her goods. With the general revival of 
industry came an enormous expansion of railway construc- 
tion in Europe and America. England had invented rail- 
ways. In building locomotives, in making rails, in laying 

rmanent way, English manufacturers and engineers were 
a generation ahead of all the world. The whole world 
wanted railways and machinery and England alone could 
supply them. Lastly, throughout this period, an almost 
continuous series of internal or external struggles, beginning 
with 1848, ‘‘ the year of revolutions,” and ending with the 
Franco-Prussian War, paralysed our chief industrial rivals 
in turn. It was an age of extraordinary developments, 
economic and political, of which we alone were in a position 
to reap the full benefit. 

What was the share of Free Trade in that great develop- 
ment ? The repeal of the Corn Laws brought no immediate 
prosperity. Prosperity began in 1849, the year after the 
Californian discoveries. It did not bring cheap food either 
immediately or for thirty years to come. Up to 1879 the 
average price of wheat remained over 50s. a quarter, and 
the price of meat, cheese, butter and other articles of food 
rose rapidly. The condition of the people improved enor- 
mously, but the improvement was due, not to cheap food, 
but to the Factory Acts, to the recognition and development 
of trade unions, and above all to the enormous expansion of 
British industry and the consequent rise in wages. Nor can 
free imports be credited with any very substantial share in 
the increase of the export trade. The total quantity of corn 
imported was insufficient to account, on the balance of 
trade, for more than a fraction of our growing export. The 
same applies to the import of manufactures, many of which 
were protected till 1860,* and virtually protected by our 
industrial supremacy for many years after. In fact, it 
is difficult to discover what difference would have been 
made to the situation, as far as England alone is concerned, 
if instead of adopting free imports she had maintained a 
low duty on foreign manufactures and foodstuffs throughout 
the whole of this period. Free imports existed in theory ; 
m practice we enjoyed all the advantages of moderate 
protection. 

On the other hand, our export trade enjoyed a greater 
measure of real free trade than ever before or since. The 
Free Trade movement was hardly less vigorous on the 


* Mr. Gladstone fixed the duty on finished manufactures in 1857 at 10 per 
cent, 
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Continent than in England. Tariffs were steadily reduced, 
either independently or, like the French tariff in 1860, as the 
result of negotiations. Throughout the whole period Engli 
Free Traders could fairly claim that our action had not 
without its influence on other countries, and could console 
themselves with the hope that the principle of universa] 
Free Trade, though not accepted with the spontaneous 
promptitude that Cobden had predicted, was yet, on the 
whole, making steady progress. Such tariffs as existed 
were not, as a rule, high enough to prevent British manufac. 
tures from entering freely and competing successfully with 
the local industries. The whole commerce between England 
and the Continent and America was, in the main, what the 
advocates of Free Trade had hoped it would be—an excha 
of complementary services. England sent them her manu- 
factures and received their raw materials and foodstuffs 
in exchange. In other words, Free Trade, throughout this 
period, was not inconsistent with, and even to some extent 
promoted, the objects which our trade policy had always 
pursued. 

The great industrial expansion which culminated in 
1872 was followed by an inevitable reaction. Over-produe- 
tion led to a fall in prices, and the fall was accentuated 
and prolonged for twenty years by the restriction of currency 
brought about by the demonetization of silver begun by 
Germany in 1873, and followed by all the leading industrial 
States. The depression, throughout the later seventies, 
was universal. England, indeed, suffered less in some 
respects than other countries, for her greater industrial power 
enabled her to relieve the situation by ‘‘ dumping ”’ in foreign 
markets. By doing this she was also, incidentally, crippling 
her weaker rivals, and could hope to be in a stronger position 
than ever when the tide turned. Under free trade conditions 
this was inevitable. It was the realization of this fact that 
stopped the Free Trade movement jn Europe and initiated 
the general return to Protection. The United States had 
already definitely embarked on a policy of high protection 
after the Civil War. In 1879 Bismarck persuaded Germany 
to follow their example. In 1881 France threw over the 
Cobden treaty and raised the average scale of her duties 
by more than 20 per cent. Since then practically every 
other industrial power has followed suit, and most foreign 
tariffs were raised steadily higher in the last twenty years 
before the war. The closing of the doors to British trade 
led to a vigorous “ Fair Trade”” movement in England in 
the early ’eighties. But the movement was short-lived 
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The Free Trade theory had secured far too strong a hold 
over the public to be seriously shaken. The general belief 
ws that other countries were injuring themselves more 
than they injured England, that they would before long 
realize their mistake, and that meanwhile British trade 
sould find other outlets. 

The first effect of foreign tariffs upon British trade was 
apurely restrictive one. Our exports to what had hitherto 
heen our most profitable markets ceased to expand, remained 
stagnant, and even showed signs of decline. Our trade 
fund an outlet in neutral markets and in the British pos- 
yssions to make good the deficiency. But the old buoyancy 
had completely disappeared. Instead of devc:oping by 
leaps and bounds, as in the preceding generation, our export 
trade remained practically stationary for thirty years. 

But foreign tariffs affected British exports not only by 
restricting their gross increase, but also by changing their 
character. The direct preference given by them to the 
importation of raw materials and partly manufactured goods, 
tnded to draw a steadily increasing proportion of goods of 
this class from England, while reducing the proportion of 
fully finished goods. By 1902 America was sending us 
s&s much manufactures as she received, manufactures, too, 
ofa competing kind. In 1913 she sent us £5,500,000 more 
manufactures than she purchased from us. 

Meanwhile foreign industries, so far from being ruined 
by protection, developed rapidly behind the shelter of their 
tariffs. Very soon they began competing successfully with 
British industries in the markets of the world. According 
tothe theoretical conclusions of the Free Traders, it was only 
possible for a country to protect its home market at the 
ost of injuring its export trade. From this it logically 
followed that the British manufacturer would be at an advan- 
tage compared with the protected manufacturer in every 
market except his own. British trade ought, consequently, 
tohave ousted foreign competitors from all neutral markets, 
md even in protected markets the proportion of British 
imports to total imports ought to have shown a decided 
inrease. The very opposite took place. In almost every 
market, protectionist or neutral, foreign or British, the 
persion of British imports to total imports steadily 

ined. 

Even more significant was the fact that foreign manufac- 
tures have, in steadily increasing quantity, displaced British 
manufactures in the United Kingdom itself. In 1855-9 
the average import of foreign manufactures was £20,700,000 
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sterling. In 1895-9 it had risen to £109,600,000 sterling, in 
1905-8 to £149,500,000, and in 1912 to £185,000,000. The 
greater part of these imports were in no sense specialities, 
but ordinary staple commodities which competed directly 
with British manufactures of the same class. 

The whole character of our foreign trade was, in 
transformed, and transformed in a fashion directly cont 
to what was contemplated when Free Trade was intel 
It is essential to keep in mind that the object Cobden aimed 
at by getting rid of all regulation of trade was, in this respeot, 
precisely the same as that which was aimed at, and achie 
by Protectionist legislators in the past. Both wished to 
secure the largest possible import of raw materials in order 
to stimulate production and provide employment within 
the country. Both wished to purchase these as far ag 
possible with finished manufactures. For the first thi 
years after the repeal of the Corn Laws, that object was in 
the main attained, under conditions which, as has been 
pointed out, virtually amounted to low tariffs all round, 
For the next thirty years, under thorough-going Protection 
on the one side and unrestricted free imports on the other, 
that object was increasingly frustrated. 

With the change in the character of our foreign trade 
and that of our Protectionist rivals there followed a corre 
sponding change in the relative volume of our production— 
the real test, as I pointed out in my previous article, of 
industrial prosperity. In the ’seventies, when the trial 
of strength between Protection and free imports first really 
began, our industrial supremacy was undisputed. We 
produced more iron, more steel, more woollen and cotton 


goods, in fact more manufactured goods of every kind, 
than any country in the world, and in most of the great 
staple industries more than any other two _ countries 
combined. We employed more men and paid a larger 
total of wages. The following statistics show the 
completeness with which we were ousted from our old 
position : 
Pia Iron Propvuction. 

1876-80 6,600,000 2,100,000 2,200,000 

1901-5 8,700,000 9,300,000 18,200,000 

1908 9,290,000 11,624,000 15,936,000 

1913 10,404,000 16,656,000 31,212,000 
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Strrt Propvuction. 


Great Britain. Germany. United States. 
Average. Tons. aes Tons. 
1876-80 1,000,000 510,000 810,000 
1901-5 5,100,000 8,000,000 15,300,000 
1907 6,000,000 12,000,000 23,000,000 
1913 7,764,000 16,944,000 30,768,000 


A similar story is told by the statistics of our woollen 
and even of our cotton industries, 

There is one great industry, the greatest of all industries 
even in this country, which under free imports declined 
not only relatively but actually. Since free imports have 
existed in this country in practice, as well as in theory, the 
history of British agriculture has been one of disastrous 
retrogression. For the first thirty years after the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, British agriculture enjoyed a substantial 
natural protection, which Cobden believed to be permanent, 
in the heavy cost of transporting agricultural produce from 
foreign countries. In the course of the ’seventies the enor- 
mous development of the American railway system and 
the great fall in steamship freights threatened to inundate 
the whole of Europe with cheap agricultural produce and 
destroy European agriculture. Germany, France, and most 
other European countries, realizing the enormous importance 
of maintaining their agricultural population, not only for 
social and military reasons, but also as the best home market 
for their manufactures, took effective steps to that end, 
even at the risk of raising prices to the general body of 
consumers. In England, the entire change which had 
come over the situation since the repeal of the Corn Laws 
was ignored. No attempt was made to avert the national 
disaster which Cobden always cheerfully declared to be 
impossible. The acreage under wheat in this country 
declined by 55 per cent. between 1875 and 1907. The 
population drifted from the land to the United States, 
or to our own cities. 

All these factors contributed to create in England an 
unemployment problem, even a decade before the late 
war, more serious than in any other country. Unemploy- 
ment due to fluctuations in world or domestic trade was no 
doubt often acute elsewhere. But it was accentuated here 
by the steady relative increase of the floating underpaid 
element of unskilled labour, of men dependent on non- 
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productive industries, by the relative diminution of the mey 
employed on skilled industrial work, and by the actugl 
diminution of the population engaged on the most constant 
of all employments—the fly-wheel of the whole economis 
system—agriculture. After sixty years’ enjoyment of the 
blessings of Free Trade, the strongest argument that 
Liberal Leader could urge against any attempt to mend 
matters was that we had thirteen millions of our people 
living permanently on the verge of hunger ! 

Such was the situation when Mr. Chamberlain launched 
his great campaign in 1903 in favour of Imperial Preference 
and of the very modest instalment of domestic Protection 
known as Tariff Reform. The strength of his case and his 
own great personality could give new life but not victory 
to a Party already doomed to submergence beneath 
political tidal wave. Without his leadership timid counsels 
weakened his policy and discouraged its advocates. Other 
issues, real or cleverly devised—the Lloyd George Land 
Taxes, the House of Lords, Home Rule—were allowed to 
usurp the initiative in the field of politics, and held it up to 
the outbreak of the Great War. 

The war, with its revelation of our dependence upon 
enemy sources of supply for many articles essential to 
military and naval equipment, was a serious shock to 
Free Trade complacency. Even Mr. Asquith and other 
worshippers of the most orthodox shrines, temporarily 
recanted and agreed to all manner of heretical resolutions 
at Paris which they have since conveniently forgotten 
Its actual effects are, however, more important, perhaps, 
than its psychological effects. It suddenly shut our home 
market to our most serious industrial competitors, and 
thereby gave a vigorous fillip to our own production. Indus 
tries which had been dwindling away suddenly revived under 
the stimulus of the protection created by war conditions 
Our importation of raw silk, for instance, long stationary, 
doubled in four years. Even agriculture, under the influence 
of the ‘“‘ submarine tariff,” regained much lost ground. And 
if many foreign markets were lost or disorganized, the wat 
itself created an immense foreign market in the shape of out 
armies overseas. Trade and employment were, in fact, 
affected in exactly the same way as by an immense wave 
of migration. But there were certain significant facts 
about this migration. One was that it completely super 
seded, during its course and for some time afterwards, the 
ordinary flow of migration which for a decade past had been 
proceeding at the rate of something like 250,000 a year. 
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Another was that the emigrants—all save those who were 
left on the field of battle—returned, at the end of the war, 
with the result that the population of these islands is actually 
far larger to-day than it would have been but for the war, 
the net increase in the last decade being over 1,750,000 
Thirdly, the migration was one which only consumed and 
produced nothing in exchange. The whole prosperity of 
industry, with its attendant rise in wages, real as well as 
nominal, and in the general standard of living, was conse- 
quently artificial and temporary, and was bound to be 
followed by a severe set-back. For a time war conditions 
were continued by a short-lived boom. But in 1920 the 
reaction set in, and ever since then we have been passing 
through the severest depression in our whole economic 
history. 

That depression is usually explained as being the result 
of the disorganization of the world markets, and more 
particularly of the European market, by the after effects 
ofthe war. That explanation by itself is clearly insufficient. 
The European market is not really of great value so far as 
its direct trade is concerned. It is true that indirectly it is 
of greater importance, in so far as the diminution of European 
imports of raw materials and foodstuffs from other countries 
within or without the British Empire weakens their power 
of purchasing from us. But even so, these European 
imports were mainly paid for by European exports of manu- 
factures. There is no reason why these should not, in large 
measure, be replaced by British exports of manufactures 
which would create a correspondingly larger demand for 
taw materials and foodstuffs in this country. The situation 
is intrinsically one in which we should have an unequalled 
opportunity of displacing our competitors, both as buyers and 
as sellers, in the very markets whose trade is most profitable, 
and of thereby securing for ourselves all the conditions of 
abundant employment and a rising standard of life at the 
expense of our less fortunate rivals. Instead of that, our 
industrial situation is worse than that of any country in 
Europe, except Germany and Russia, where the internal 
dislocation has been too great to afford any parallel. We 
have to-day over 1,250,000 unemployed, and I see in the 
papers that according to French official returns there are 
1,565 unemployed in the whole of France. It is clear that 
there must be something in our own policy, as well as in. 
the circumstances of the world, to account for this difference. 

One reason is to be found in the fatal lack of balance 
between agriculture and industry in this country as com- 
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pared with France. That is a result of three generations 
of Free Trade, and no measures, however drastic, could do 
more than partially redress the balance in the near future, 
An even more immediate reason lies in the coincidence of g 
financial policy of high taxation and deflation with the 
maintenance of free imports. There is much to be said for 
that financial policy on its merits, taken by itself. But it 
undoubtedly creates, both by the direct burden of taxation 
and by the raising of the exchange, a situation under which 
all our exports are virtually subjected to a heavy export 
tax, while foreign competitive goods imported into this 
country are, in fact, heavily subsidized. The tax we thus 
impose against our exports, is still further raised by the 
increased tariffs of foreign countries, and the subsidy on 
imports into this country accentuated by the successive fall 
of one European exchange after another. No industry in 
the world could hold its own against such a combination of 
handicaps. We must relieve ourselves of one or the other, 
If we are not prepared to face the disadvantages and grave 
risks incidental to wholesale inflation and the forcing down 
of our exchange, we must rectify the effect of our financial 
policy by some direct check on competitive imports. 

It may be urged that the restriction on competitive 
imports will not meet the difficulty of our export situation, 
It certainly cannot do so altogether, and the remedy for that 
lies mainly in the development of our Empire market. But 
it must be remembered that from the point of view of 
employment, the home market is far more important, 
as it is at least two or three times as large as the export 
market. Moreover, the export trade is directly dependent 
for its success upon the home trade in two respects. One 
is that the cost of production is, in most industries, greatly 
affected by the scale of production, and that consequently 
a large and prosperous home market directly contributes 
towards cheapness of production for export. The other 
is the link of taxation. Every inroad upon the home market 
which diminishes the power of any particular home industry 
to contribute to the revenue, or even makes the workers in 
that industry the recipients of public relief instead of con- 
tributors to the public purse, means that the loss of revenue 
has to be made good by the remaining industries, including 
those which produce for export. I noticed the other day 
that the President of the Calico Printers’ Association 
declared that the British cotton industry had nothing to 
gain from any system of tariffs, because its export trade 
could be maintained only by cheapness of production. But, 
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surely, one of the largest factors in cost of production to-day 
js taxation, national and local,* and a policy which leaves 
nillions unemployed, contributing nothing to the revenue 
put only adding to the demands upon it, cannot make for 
cheapness of production in those industries which have to 
shoulder the burden in their place. 

This factor of taxation, with the common link which it 
creates between the citizens of the same country, is one 
which the Free Trade theorist habitually overlooks. He 
forgets, in advocating the gospel of cheapness at any price, 
that what is cheap to the individual at the moment is not 
cheap from the point of view of the nation, or even of the 
individual in the long run, when the factor of taxation is 
taken into account. An article made in the country and 
offered for sale at 20s., includes in the sale price something 
not far off 5s. paid in rates and taxes. A foreign article 
offered for 19s. has, under free imports, paid nothing whatever 
in English rates and taxes. If in pursuit of cheapness, the 
individual citizen buys the foreign article, the nation loses 
5s. which he has eventually to make good in his capacity 
as tax and ratepayer. In fact, he pays 24s. in the long run 
for the foreign article when he might have had the British 
for 20s. Apart, then, from any question of protection to 
foster industry, there is an obvious case for equalizing condi- 
tions, and ensuring real Free Trade and real cheapness to 
the purchaser, by the imposition of duties equivalent to 
the average incidence of domestic taxation on home produc- 
tion. A tariff is needed, in fact, to protect the consumer- 
taxpayer as well as the producer. That aspect of the case 
could hardly be said to exist in Cobden’s time. With the 
Income Tax at 5d. it would have been amply covered by a 
2} per cent. tariff. It was already a strong case before the 
war. It is overwhelmingly strong to-day. 

It may be urged that our imports of foreign manufac- 
tures, which have recently averaged over £200,000,000 
a year, are not excessive, allowing for increased prices, as 
compared with pre-war years. The answer is that a drain 
upon our industrial system, which it could stand, more or 
less well, in a time of relative general prosperity, is intoler- 
able when our home market is crippled and our foreign 
trade cut down on every side. An addition of £200,000,000, 
or even one-half or one-third of that amount, to the produc- 
tive output of our industries would at once alter the whole 

* Taxation in this country to-day is about £16 per head of population, and 


tates, on an average, well over £4 per head, or a total burden at least three 
times as high as in any other industrial country. 
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situation. It would not only give direct employment to 
anything from 250,000 to 400,000 men, but the expenditure 
of these men at home would in its turn support not far off 
a similar number in other trades besides those direct} 
protected. Moreover, it is not merely the total volume 
of our imports of competitive manufactures that affects our 
production and employment. Even more serious under 
present conditions is the continuous disorganizing effect of 
relatively small quantities brought upon the market at 
prices, due to exchange fluctuations, with which no com- 
petition is possible. That state of affairs is likely to last for 
many years to come, and constitutes an additional necessity 
for protective measures adequate to check, or at any rate 
mitigate, those inroads on our industrial life which, so 
far from affording a stimulus to effort, directly tend to 
discourage initiative, enterprise, and all serious planning 
ahead, and compel industry to live from hand to mouth. 
What is required to-day, in fact, is not so much Protection 
in the old sense of the word as implying assistance to indus- 
tries not able to hold their own under equal competition, as 
the defence of industries in themselves efficient, and of a 
standard of living which we are not prepared to abandon, 
against conditions of competition which have ceased to be 
fair or even in any real sense of the word competitive, 
Such a measure of defence is needed not only for the pro- 
ducer, but in no less degree for the consumer-taxpayer, 
and, indeed, for the whole fabric of our national life. 


L. S. AMERY 


SCENES FROM THE WAY OF THE 
WORLD 


(As many of our readers will be congregating in the Metropolis 
during the next few months, and as most of those who are 
in London are interested in Mr. Nigel Playfair’s attractive 
ventures at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, we think 
it may be useful to pick out some of the scenes from 
Congreve’s brilliant comedy The Way of the World, which 
has just started on what promises to be—as it deserves to 
be—a prosperous career. There is an atmosphere about 
this theatre different from any other, and just as The Merry 
Wives of Windsor had the benefit of it, so it may be confidently 
said that Congreve’s masterpiece has never been more 
effectively performed. This play is notoriously coarse and 
witty, but as now presented the coarseness is much less 
obtrusive than the wit—not that any senseless bowdlerizing 
has been done. One leaves the Lyric Theatre with a sense 
of keen enjoyment, and we shall be surprised if any of our 
readers reproach us for advising them to see The Way of 
the World. We have only space for a few scenes from the 
five acts, and we have selected those in which Mrs. Millamant 
appears, because it is the distinguished and delightful 
acting of one of London’s most accomplished comedians— 
Miss Edith Evans, who now at last finds herself—that gives 
a peculiar cachet to a performance in which others including 
Miss Yarde (in the amazing réle of Lady Wishfort) and 
Mr. Nigel Playfair, excel.] 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


MEN. Original Cast. Present Cast. 
FamNatt, in love with Mrs. Marwood . Mr. Betterton. Mr. Anstruther. 
MmaBELL, in love with Mrs. Millamant . Mr. Verbruggen. Mr. Loraine. 
Wirwoup Mr. Bowen. Mr. Playfair. 


\ollowers of Mrs. Millamant . My. Mr. Norman. 


8m WirFutL Witwoup, half-brother to 
Witwoud, and nephew to Lady Wish- >Mr. Underhill. Mr. Russell. 
fort 


WAMWELL, servant to Mirabell. . . Mr. Bright Mr. Scott. 
Another servant to Mirabell . Mr. Pilbeam. 
Servant to Lady Wishfort . . . Mr. Wincott. 

WOMEN. 


Lapy Wisurort, enemy to Mirabell, for 
having falsely pretended love to her 
+ , & fine lady, niece to Lady 
Wishfort, and loves Mirabell . . 


Mrs. Marwoop, friend to Mr. Fainall, 
and likes Mirabell are, Barry. Mrs. Green. 


} are. Leigh. Mrs. Yarde. 
hae rs. Bracegirdle. Mre. Evans. 
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Mrs FaInaLt, daughter to Lady Wish- 


fort, and wife to Fainall, formerly }Mre. Bowman. Mrs. Taylor. 
friend to Mirabell . 


ForsLE, woman to Lady Wishfort . . Mrs. Willis. Mrs. Sims. 
MINcING, woman to Mrs. Millamant - Mrs. Prince. Mrs. Hilliard, 
PrEcey, a Maid in Lady Wishfort’s House Mrs. Lanchester 


Berry, Servant Wench to the Chocolate 


Dancers, FooTMEN, AND ATTENDANTS. 
Scene: London, 1700. 
The time equal to that of the presentation. 


ACT I. 
Scene I. 
A Chocolate-house. 
MiIrRABELL and FAINALy rising from cards, Betty waiting. 


Mira. You are a fortunate man, Mr. Fainall. 

Farx. Have we done ? 

Mira. What you please. I'll play on to entertain you. 

Fairy. No, I'll give you your revenge another time, when you are not 
so indifferent ; you are thinking of something else now, and play too negligently ; 
the coldness of a losing gamester lessens the pleasure of the winner. I'd no 
more play with a man that slighted his ill fortune than I’d make love to a 
woman who undervalued the loss of her reputation. 

Mira. You have a taste extremely delicate, and are for refining on your 
pleasures. 

Faty. Prithee, why so reserved ? Something has put you out of humour, 

Mrra. Not at all: I happen to be grave to-day, and you are gay ; that’s all, 

Farin. Confess, Millamant and you quarrelled last night, after I left you; 
my fair cousin has some humours that would tempt the patience of a Stoic, 
What, some coxcomb came in, and was well received by her, while you were 
by ? 

Mirra. Witwoud and Petulant, and what was worse, her aunt, your wife’s 
mother, my evil genius—or to sum up all in her own name, my old Lady 
Wishfort came in. 

Fain. Oh, there it is then: she has a lasting passion for you, and with 
reason.—What, then my wife was there ? 

Mira. Yes, and Mrs. Marwood and three or four more, whom I never saw 
before ; seeing me, they all put on their grave faces, whispered one another, 
then complained aloud of the vapours, and after fell into a profound silence. 

Farn. They had a mind to be rid of you. 

Mira. For which reason I resolved not to stir. At last the good old lady 
broke through her painful taciturnity with an invective against long visits. 
I would not have understood her, but Millamant joining in the argument, 
I rose and with a constrained smile told her, I thought nothing was so easy 
as to know when a visit began to be troublesome ; she reddened and I withdrew, 
without expecting her reply. 

Farin. You were to blame to resent what she spoke only in compliance 
with ‘her aunt. 

such a resignation. 
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Fan. What ? though half her fortune depends upon her marrying with 
my lady’s approbation ? 

Mrra. I was then in such a humour, that I should have been better pleased 
if she had been less discreet. 

Fain. Now I remember, I wonder not they were weary of you ; last night 
was one of their cabal-nights: they have ’em three times a week and meet 
by turns at one another’s apartments, where they come together like the 
coroner’s inquest, to sit upon the murdered reputations of the week. You 
and I are excluded, and it was once proposed that all the male sex should be 
excepted; but somebody moved that to avoid scandal there might be one man of 
thecommunity, upon which motion Witwoud and Petulant wereenrolled members. 

Mirra. And who may have been the foundress of this sect ? My Lady 
Wishfort, I warrant, who publishes her detestation of mankind, and full of 
the vigour of fifty-five, declares for a friend and ratafia ; and let posterity shift 
for itself, she’ll breed no more. 

Fain. The discovery of your sham addresses to her, to conceal your love 
to her niece, has provoked this separation. Had you dissembled better, things 
might have continued in the state of nature. 

Mrra. I did as much as man could, with any reasonable conscience; I 
proceeded to the very last act of flattery with her, and was guilty of a song 
in her commendation. Nay, I got a friend to put her into a lampoon, and 
compliment her with the imputation of an affair with a young fellow, which 
I carried so far, that I told her the malicious town took notice that she was 
grown fat of a sudden; and when she lay in of a dropsy, persuaded her she 
was reported to be in labour. The devil’s in’t, if an old woman is to be flattered 
further, unless a man should endeavour downright personally to debauch her : 
and that my virtue forbade me. But for the discovery of this amour, I am 
indebted to your friend, or your wife’s friend, Mrs. Marwood. 

Farn. What should provoke her to be your enemy, unless she has made 
you advances which you have slighted ? Women do not easily forgive omissions 
of that nature. 

Mira. She was always civil to me, till of late. I confess I am not one 
of those coxcombs who are apt to interpret a woman’s good manners to her 
prejudice, and think that she who does not refuse ’em everything can refuse 
‘em nothing. 

Farn. You are a gallant man, Mirabell ; and though you may have cruelty 
enough not to satisfy a lady’s longing, you have too much generosity not to 
be tender of her honour. Yet you speak with an indifference which seems 
to be affected, and confesses you are conscious of a negligence. 

Mrra. You pursue the argument with a distrust that seems to be unaffected, 
and confesses you are conscious of a concern for which the lady is more indebted 
to you than is your wife. 

Farn. Fie, fie, friend, if you grow censorious I must leave you—I’ll look 
upon the gamesters in the next room. 

Mirra. Who are they ? 

Farin. Petulant and Witwoud.—Bring me some chocolate. 

Mirra. Betty, what says your clock ? 

Bet. Turned of the last canonical hour, sir. 


ACT II. 
Scene V. 
Enter Mrs. MILLAMANT, WITWOUD, MINCING, to MIRABELL and Mrs. Fara. 


Mira. Here she comes, i’faith, full sail, with her fan spread and streamers 
out, and a shoal of fools for tenders.—-Ha, no, I cry her mercy. 


J 
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Mrs. Fain. I see but one poor empty sculler, and he tows her womaa 
after him. 

Mra. You seem to be unattended, madam. You used to have the beay 
monde throng after you, and a flock of gay fine perukes hovering round you, 

Wir. Like moths about a candle. I had like to have lost my comparison 
for want of breath. 

Mra. Oh, I have denied myself airs to-day. I have walked as fast 
through the crowd— 

Wir. As a favourite just disgraced, and with as few followers, 

Mriza. Dear Mr. Witwoud, truce with your similitudes, for I am as sick 
of ’°em— 

Wir. As a physician of a good air. I cannot help it, madam, though ’tis 
against myself. 

Mitta. Yet again! Mincing, stand between me and his wit. eg 

Wir. Do, Mrs. Mincing, like a screen before a great fire. I confess I do 
blaze to-day ; I am too bright. 

Mrs. Farn. But, dear Millamant, why were you so long? 

Mritza. Long! Lord, have I not made violent haste? I have asked 
every living thing I met for you; I have enquired after you, as after a new 
fashion. 

Wir. Madam, truce with your similitudes—No, you met her husband, 
and did not ask him for her. 

Mira. By your leave, Witwoud, that were like enquiring after an old 
fashion to ask a husband for his wife. 

Wir. Hum, a hit, a hit, a palpable hit; I confess it. 

Mrs. Fatn. You were dressed before I came abroad. 

Mitta. Ay, that’s true. Oh, but then I had——Mincing, what had I! 
Why was I so long ? 

Mrxc. O mem, your laship stayed to peruse a packet of letters. 

Mitta. Oh, ay, letters—I had letters—I am persecuted with letters—I 
hate letters. Nobody knows how to write letters ; and yet one has ’em, one 
does not know why. They serve one to pin up one’s hair. 

Wir. Is that the way? Pray, madam, do you pin up your hair with all 
letters ? I find I must keep copies. 

Mitta. Only with those in verse, Mr. Witwoud. I never pin up my hair 
with prose. I think I tried once, Mincing. 

Minc. O mem, I shall never forget it. 

Mitta. Ay, poor Mincing tift and tift all the morning. 

Mrinc. Till I had the cramp in my fingers, I'll vow, mem. And all to 
no purpose. But when your laship pins it up with poetry, it fits so pleasant 
the next day as anything, and is so pure and so crips. 

Wrr. Indeed, so crips? 

Minc. You're such a critic, Mr. Witwoud. 

Mita. Mirabell, did you take exceptions last night ? Oh, ay, and went 
away. Now I think on’t I’m angry—no, now I think on’t I’m pleased :—for 
I believe I gave you some pain. 

Mirra. Does that please you ? 

Mitta. Infinitely ; I love to give pain. 

Mra. You would affect a cruelty which is not in your nature ; your true 
vanity is in the power of pleasing. 

Mitta. Oh, I ask your pardon for that. One’s cruelty is one’s power, 
and when one parts with one’s cruelty one parts with one’s power, and when 
one has parted with that, I fancy one’s old and ugly. 

Mira. Ay, ay; suffer your cruelty to ruin the object of your power, t 
destroy your lover—and then how vain, how lost a thing you'll be! Nay, 
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‘tis true ; you are no longer handsome when you've lost your lover ; your beauty 
dies upon the instant. For beauty is the lover’s gift: *tis he bestows your 
charms :—your glass is all a cheat. The ugly and the old, whom the looking- 
glass mortifies, yet after commendation can be flattered by it, and discover 
beauties in it: for that reflects our praises rather than your face. 

Mitta. Oh, the vanity of these men! Fainall, d’ye hear him? If they 
did not commend us, we were not handsome! Now you must know they could 
not commend one if one was not handsome. Beauty the lover’s gift! Lord, 
what is a lover, that it can give ? Why, one makes lovers as fast as one pleases, 
and they live as long as one pleases, and they die as soon as one pleases ; and 
then, if one pleases, one makes more. 

Wir. Very pretty. Why, you make no more of making of lovers, madam, 
than of making so many card-matches. 

« Mitta. One no more owes one’s beauty to a lover than one’s wit to an 
echo. They can but reflect what we look and say: vain empty things if we 
are silent or unseen, and want a being. 

Mra. Yet, to those two vain empty things, you owe two the greatest 
pleasures of your life. 

Mitta. How so? 

Mirra. To your lover you owe the pleasure of hearing yourselves praised, 
and to an echo the pleasure of hearing yourselves talk. 

Wir. But I know a lady that loves talking so incessantly, she won’t give 
an echo fair play ; she has that everlasting rotation of tongue that an echo must 
wait till she dies before it can catch her last words. 

Mitta. Oh, fiction; Fainall, let us leave these men. 

Mrra. Draw off Witwoud. [Aside to Mrs. FarNatt.] 

Mrs. Fan. Immediately ; I have a word or two for Mr. Witwoud. 


Scene VI. 
Mrs. MILLAMENT, MIRABELL, MINCING. 


Mra. I would beg a little private audience too. You had the tyranny 
to deny me last night, though you knew I came to impart a secret to you that 
concerned my love. 

Mitna. You saw I was engaged. 

Mirra. Unkind! You had the leisure to entertain a herd of fools: things 
who visit you from their excessive idleness, bestowing on your easiness that 
time which is the incumbrance of their lives. How can you find delight in 
such society ? It is impossible they should admire you ; they are not capable ; 
or, if they were, it should be to you as a mortification ; for, sure, to please a 
fool is some degree of folly. 

Mitta. I please myself.—Besides, sometimes to converse with fools is for 
my health. 

Mira. Your health! Is there a worse disease than the conversation of 
fools ? 

Mitita. Yes, the vapours ; fools are physic for it, next to assafcetida. 

Mrra. You are not in a course of fools ? 

Mitta. Mirabell, if you persist in this offensive freedom you'll displease 
me. I think I must resolve after all not to have you :—we shan’t agree. 

Mirra. Not in our physic, it may be. 

Mitua. And yet our distemper in all likelihood will be the same ; for we 
shall be sick of one another. I shan’t endure to be reprimanded nor instructed ; 
‘tis so dull to act always by advice, and so tedious to be told of one’s faults, 
I can’t bear it. Well, I won’t have you Mirabell—I’m resolved—I think— 
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you may go—ha, ha, ha! What would you give that you could help loving 
me ? 

Mirra. I would give something that you did not know I could not help 
it. 

Mitta. Come, don’t look grave then. Well, what do you say to me? 

Mrra. I say that a man may as soon make a friend by his wit, or a 
fortune by his honesty, as win a woman with plain-dealing and sincerity, 

Mitta. Sententious Mirabell! Prithee don’t look with that violent and 
inflexible wise face, like Solomon at the dividing of the child in an old tapestry 
hanging ! 

Mirra. You are merry, madam, but I would persuade you for a moment 
to be serious. 

Mitta. What, with that face? No, if you keep your countenance, ’tis 
impossible I should hold mine. Well, after all, there is something very moving 
in a lovesick face. Ha, ha, ha! Well, I won’t laugh; don’t be peevish, 
Heigho! Now I'll be melancholy, as melancholy as a watch-light. Well, 
Mirabell, if ever you will win me, woo me now.—Nay, if you are so tedious, 
fare you well: I see they are walking away. 

Mrra. Can you not find in the variety of your disposition one moment—— 
Mitta. To hear you tell me Foible’s married, and your plot like to speed ? 
No. 

Mrra. But how you came to know it— 

Mirza. Without the help of the devil, you can’t imagine; unless she 
should tell me herself. Which of the two it may have been, I will leave you 
to consider; and when you have done thinking of that, think of me. 


Scene VII. 
MIRABELL alone. 

Mira. I have something more.—Gone! Think of you? To think of a 
whirlwind, though ’twere in a whirlwind, were a case of more steady contem- 
plation, a very tranquillity of mind and mansion. A fellow that lives in a 
windmill has not a more whimsical dwelling than the heart of a man that is 
lodged in a woman. There is no point of the compass to which they cannot 
turn, and by which they are not turned, and by one as well as another ; for 
motion, not method, is their occupation. To know this, and yet continue to 
be in love, is to be made wise from the dictates of reason, and yet persevere 
to play the fool by the force of instinct. 


ACT IV. 
Scene IT. 
Enter Mrs. and Mrs. Farnatu to Lapy WisHrort, and Forste. 


Fors. Madam, I stayed here to tell your ladyship that Mr. Mirabell has 
waited this half-hour for an opportunity to talk with you; though my lady’s 
orders were to leave you and Sir Wilfull together. Shall I tell Mr. Mirabell 
that you are at leisure ? 

Mima. No. What would the dear man have? I am thoughtful and 
would amuse myself; bid him come another time. 

There never yet was woman made, 
Nor shall, but to be cursed. 


That’s hard. [Repeating and walking about.) 
Mrs Farin. You are very fond of Sir John Suckling to-day, Millamant, 
and the poets. 
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MILLA. Ay, and filthy verses. So I am. 

Fors. Sir Wilfull is coming, madam. Shall I send Mr. Mirabell away ? 

Mra. Ay, if you please, Foible, send him away, or send him hither, just 
es you will, dear Foible. I think I'll see him. ShallI? Ay, let the wretch 
come. 

Thyrsis, a youth of the inspired train. [Repeating.] 

Dear Fainall entertain Sir Wilfull:—thou hast philosophy to undergo a 
fool; thou art married and hast patience. I would confer with my own 
thoughts. 

Mrs. Fan. I am obliged to you that you would make me your proxy in 
this affair, but I have business of my own. 


Scrne ITI. 
Enter Str WILFULL. 


Mrs. Fary. O Sir Wilfull, you are come at the critical instant. There’s 
your mistress up to the ears in love and contemplation ; pursue your point 
now or never. 

Sm Wit. Yes, my aunt will have it so. I would gladly have been 
encouraged with a bottle or two, because I’m somwhat wary at first, before 
Iam acquainted. [This while MrtaMant walks about repeating to herself.) 
But I hope, after a time, I shail break my mind—that is, upon further 
acquaintance.—So for the present, cousin, I’ll take my leave. If so be you'll 
be 80 kind to make my excuse, I’ll return to my company—— 

Mrs. Farn. Oh, fie, Sir Wilfull! What, you must not be daunted. 

Sir Wit. Daunted ? No, that’s not it; it is not so much for that—for if 
#0 be that I set in’t I'll dot it. But only for the present, ’tis sufficient till 
further acquaintance, that’s all—your servant. 

Mrs. Farn. Nay, I’ll swear you shall never lose so favourable an oppor- 
tunity, if I can help it. I'll leave you together and lock the door, 


Scene IV. 
WILFULL, MILLAMANT. 


Sm Wm. Nay, nay, cousin. I have forgot my gloves. What d’ye do? 
‘Sheart, a has locked the door, indeed, I think.—Nay, cousin Fainall, open 
thedoor. Pshaw, what a vixen trick is this? Nay, now a has seen me, too.— 
Cousin, I made bold to pass through as it were—I think this door’s enchanted. 

Mitta. [Repeating] :— 


I prithee spare me, gentle boy, 
Press me no more for that slight toy. 


Sm Wim. Anan? Cousin, your servant. 
Mitta. That foolish trifle of a heart— 
Sir Wilfull ! 
Sm Wr. Yes—your servant. No offence, I hope, cousin ? 
Mitta. [Repeating] :—. 
I swear it will not do its part, 


Though thou dost thine, employ’st thy power and art. 
Natural, easy Suckling ! 
Sm Wm. Anan? Suckling? No such suckling neither, cousin, nor 
stripling : I thank Heaven I’m no minor. 
Mitta. Ab, rustic, ruder than Gothic. 
VOL, LXXXIII 8 
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Sm Wit. Well, well, I shall understand your lingo one of these days, 
cousin ; in the meanwhile I must answer in plain English. 

Minus. Have you any business with me, Sir Wilfull ? 

Sm Wit. Not at present, cousin. Yes, I made bold to see, to come and 
know if that how you were disposed to fetch a walk this evening ; if so be that 
I might not be troublesome, I would have sought a walk with you. 

Mitta. A walk? What then ? 

Strr Wit. Nay, nothing. Only for a walk’s sake, that’s all. 

Mitta. I nauseate walking: ’tis a country diversion ; I loathe the country 
and everything that relates to it. 

Sm Witt. Indeed! Hah! Look ye, look ye, you do? Nay, ’tis like 
you may. Here are choice of pastimes here in town, as plays and the like, 
that must be confessed indeed— 

Mitta. Ah, létourdi! I hate the town too. 

Sm Wim. Dear heart, that’s much. Hah! that you should hate ’em both! 
Hah! ’tis like you may! There are some can’t relish the town, and others 
can’t away with the country—’tis like you may be one of those, cousin. 

Mritua. Ha, ha, ha! Yes, tis like I may. You have nothing further 
to say to me ? 

Sir Wm. Not at present, cousin. "Tis like when I have an opportunity 
to be more private—l may break my mind in some measure—lI conjecture 
you partly guess. However, that’s as time shall try. But spare to speak and 
spare to speed, as they say. 

Mitza. If it is of no great importance, Sir Wilfull, you will oblige me to 
leave me: I have just now a little business. 

Sm Wit. Enough, enough, cousin. Yes, yes, all a case. When you're 
disposed, when you’re disposed. Now’s as well as another time ; and another 
time as well as now. All’s one for that. Yes, yes; if your concerns call you, 
there’s no haste : it will keep cold as they say. Cousin, your servant. I think 
this door’s locked. 

Mitta. You may go this way, sir. 

Sm Wit. Your servant ; then with your leave I'll return to my company, 

Minua. Ay, ay; ha, ha, ha! 

Like Phcebus sung the no less am’rous boys 


Screne V. 
Mrs. MILLAMANT, MIRABELL. 


Mira. Like Daphne she, as lovely and as coy. 

Do you lock yourself up from me, to make my search more curious ? Or 
is this pretty artifice contrived, to signify that here the chase must end, and 
my pursuit be crowned, for you can fly no further ? 

Mizza. Vanity! No—lI’ll fly and be followed to the last moment ; though 
I am upon the very verge of matrimony, I expect you should solicit me as 
much as if I were wavering at the grate of a monastery, with one foot over 
the threshold. Ill be solicited to the very last ; nay, and afterwards. 

Mirra. What, after the last ? 

Mitta. Oh, I should think I was poor and had nothing to bestow if I were 
reduced to an inglorious ease, and freed from the agreeable fatigues of solici- 
tation. 

Mirra. But do not you know that when favours are conferred upon instant 
and tedious solicitation, that they diminish in their value, and that both the 
giver loses the grace, and the receiver lessens his pleasure ? 

Mixa. It may be in things of common application, but never, sure, in 
love. Oh, I hate a lover, that can dare to think, he draws a moment's air 
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independent on the bounty of his mistress. There is not so impudent a thing 
jn nature as the saucy look of an assured man confident of success: the 
pedantic arrogance of a very husband has not so pragmatical an air. Ah, I'll 
never marry, unless I am first made sure of my will and pleasure. 

Mira. Would you have ’em both before marriage? Or will you be 
contented with the first now, and stay for the other till after grace ? 

Mitza. Ah, don’t be impertinent. My dear liberty, shall I leave thee ? 
My faithful solitude, my darling contemplation, must I bid you then adieu ? 
Ay-h, adieu. My morning thoughts, agreeable wakings, indolent slumbers, all 
ye douceurs, ye sommeils du matin, adieu. I can’t do’t, tis more than impossible 
—positively, Mirabell, I’ll lie a-bed in a morning as long as I please. 

Mira. Then I'll get up in a morning as early as I please. 

Mima. Ah! Idle creature, get up when you will. And d’ye hear, I won’t 
be called names after I’m married, positively I won’t be called names, 

Mirra. Names ? 

Mitta. Ay, as wife, spouse, my dear, joy, jewel, love, sweetheart, and the 
rest of that nauseous cant, in which men and their wives are so fulsomely 
familiar—I shall never bear that. Good Mirabell, don’t let us be familiar 
or fond, nor kiss before folks, like my Lady Fadler and Sir Francis; nor go 
to Hyde Park together the first Sunday in a new chariot, to provoke eyes and 
whispers, and then never be seen there together again, as if we were proud 
of one another the first week, and ashamed of one another ever after. Let us 
never visit together, nor go to a play together, but let us be very strange and 
well-bred. Let us be as strange as if we had been married a great while, and 
as well-bred as if we were not married at all. 

Mirra. Have you any more conditions to offer? Hitherto your demands 
are pretty reasonable. 

Mriua. Trifles; as liberty to pay and receive visits to and from whom 
I please ; to write and receive letters, without interrogatories or wry faces on 
your part ; to wear what I please, and choose conversation with regard only 
to my own taste ; to have no obligation upon me to converse with wits that 
I don’t like, because they are your acquaintance, or to be intimate with fools, 
because they may be your relations. Come to dinner when I please, dine in 
my dressing-room when I’m out of humour, without giving a reason. To have 
my closet inviolate ; to be sole empress of my tea-table, which you must never 
presume to approach without first asking leave. And lastly, wherever I am, 
you shall always knock at the door before you come in. These articles sub- 
scribed, if I continue to endure you a little longer, I may by degrees dwindle 
into a wife. 

Mirra. Your bill of fare is something advanced in this latter account. 
Well, have I liberty to offer conditions :—that when you are dwindled into 
a wife, I may not be beyond measure enlarged into a husband ? 

Mitta. You have free leave: propose your utmost, speak and spare not. 

Mrra. I thank you. IJmprimis, then, I covenant that your acquaintance 
be general ; that you admit no sworn confidant or intimate of your own sex ; 
no she friend to screen her affairs under your countenance, and tempt you to 
make trial of a mutual secrecy. No decoy-duck to wheedle you a fop-scrambling 
to the play in a mask, then bring you home in a pretended fright, when you 
think you shall be found out, and rail at me for missing the play, and dis- 
appointing the frolic which you had to pick me up and prove my constancy. 

Mitta. Detestable imprimis! I go to the play in a mask! 

Mrra. Item, I article, that you continue to like your own face as long as 
I shall, and while it passes current with me, that you endeavour not to new 
coin it. To which end, together with all vizards for the day, I prohibit all 
masks for the night, made of oiled skins and I know not what—hog’s bones, 
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hare’s gall, pig water, and the marrow of a roasted cat. In short, I forbiq 
all commerce with the gentlewomen in what-d’ye-call-it-court. Item, I shut 
my doors against all bawds with baskets, and pennyworths of muslin, china, 
fans, atlases, etc. Item, when you shall be breeding 
Mitta. Ah, name it not! 
Mrra. Which may be presumed, with a blessing on our endeavours—— 
Mirza. Odious endeavours ! 
Mrra. I denounce against all strait lacing, squeezing for a shape, till you 
mould my boy’s head like a sugar-loaf, and instead of a man-child, make me 


father to a crooked billet. Lastly, to the dominion of the tea-table I submit; . 


but with proviso, that you exceed not in your province, but restrain yourself 
to native and simple tea-table drinks, as tea, chocolate, and coffee. As likewise 
to genuine and authorized tea-table talk, such as mending of fashions, spoiling 
reputations, railing at absent friends, and so forth. But that on no account 
you encroach upon the men’s prerogative, and presume to drink healths or 
toast fellows ; for prevention of which, I banish all foreign forces, all auxiliaries 
to the tea-table, as orange-brandy, all aniseed, cinnamon, citron, and Barbadoes 
waters, together with ratafia and the most noble spirit of clary. But for cowslip. 
wine, poppy-water, and all dormitives, those I allow. These provisos admitted, 
in other things I may prove a tractable and complying husband. 

Mrtza. Oh, horrid provisos! Filthy strong water! I toast fellows, 
odious men! I hate your odiots provisos. 

Mirra. Then we're agreed. Shall I kiss your hand upon the contract? 
And here comes one to be a witness to the deed. 


Scene VI. 
Enter Mrs. 


Mra. Fainall, what shall I do? Shall I have him? I think I must 
have him. 

Mrs. Farin. Ay, ay, take him, take him, what should you do? 

Mia, Well then—I'll take my death I’m in a horrid fright—Fainall, I 
shall never say it. Well—I think—I’ll endure you. 

Mrs Farin. Fie, fie, have him, and tell him so in plain terms: for I am 
sure you have a mind to him. 

Muza. Are you? I think I have; and the horrid man looks as if he 
thought so too. Well, you ridiculous thing you, I'll have you. I won't be 
kissed, nor I won’t be thanked.—Here, kiss my hand though, so hold your 
tongue now; don’t say a word. 

Mrs, Fain. Mirabell, there’s a necessity for your obedience: you have 
neither time to talk nor stay. My mother is coming; and in my conscience 
if.she should see you, would fall into fits, and maybe not recover time enough 
to return to Sir Rowland, who, as Foible tells me, is in a fair way to succeed. 
Therefore spare your ecstacies for another occasion, and slip down the back 
stairs, where Foible waits to consult you. 

Mua. Ay, go, go. In the meantime I suppose you have said something 
to please me. 

Mra. I am all obedience, 
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THE ARCHAOLOGY OF WIG AND GOWN 


(Taz writer is indebted to the late Lord Sterndale, Master-of-the-Rolls, for 
many suggestions and much information comprised within the following 
article.] 


I 


Baron Pottock—second of an illustrious legal line 


—is alleged to have once remarked to one of his learned 
brethren, with the sly humour which was his salient 
characteristic, that “‘the Bench and Bar of England went 
into mourning at the death of Queen Anne and have 
mourned her ever since.” 

And as regards the sumptuary laws which govern 
forensic costume the learned Chief Baron was undoubtedly 
accurate; for it is not usually remembered that the 
present workaday attire of our- Judges and Barristers 
(excepting the Justices of the King’s Bench) only came 
into use at the demise of the amiable Sovereign whom her 
beloved Sarah Churchill addressed as ‘‘ Mrs. Morley,” and 
whose death has since been invested with a proverbial 
significance. 

Up to the end of the seventeenth century only the 
Judges and the Serjeants possessed any distinctive and 
official dress in the Courts, though Utter Barristers and 
Apprentices-at-Law appeared in the halls of their Inns in 
ordinary stuff-gowns, and “Ancients,” Masters-of-the- 
Bench, and Readers wore elaborate robes slashed with 
velvet and tufted with silk like those which now..adorn 
the dignity of the senior ‘“‘ Panyers” who act as vergers 
on Sundays in the Temple Church. 

But in the days of “Glorious Anna,” her Queen’s 
Counsel were desirous of being allowed to wear a more 
distinguishable costume in the performance of their duties, 
and one which would enable them to vie in Court with 
the prismatic bravery of the Serjeants; and so it was 
decreed that for this purpose they should adopt, when the 
Nation went into mourning for its Queen, the full Court- 
dress of the period with ruffles of fine lace at neck and 
wrist, and breeches and silk stockings ; the whole covered 
by the rich silken gown which then formed part of the 
prescribed State mourning-costume ; and to this was added 
the cumbrous full-bottomed wig at that time usually worn 
by all persons of quality and distinction. 
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II 


This form of headdress, technically known as a Peruke 
or Periwig, is said to have first been introduced into 
England at the Restoration of Charles II, who, it may be 
supposed, had met with it during his years of exile in 
France, where a vogue of extravagant frippery had com- 
menced to develop after the marriage of the Grand Roi 
with Maria Theresa. For its adoption by Louis XIV 
imposed the tyranny of the Periwig on fashionable heads 
all over Europe during the next half-century, just as the 
example of those earlier autocrats, the Pharaohs, had led 
the notables of Ancient Egypt to be-wig themselves three 
thousand years before. 

The Peruke originated in the fashion of wearing the 
hair long and in curling locks which it was difficult to 
keep clean, and of which, as their years advanced, some of 
the leaders of the Mode found Nature an inadequate pro- 
vider. They consequently had recourse to the art of the 
perruquier, who could furnish the scanty-haired or senile 
with full heads of carefully-tended hair; a practice 
quickly adopted by others as being more convenient and 
less irksome than that of dressing their own. The resulting 
coiffures which graced the heads of the celebrities of the 
late Stuart, Revolution, and early Georgian eras were 
often inconceivably extravagant and grotesque. 

Most inconvenient appendages for lawyers—to whom 
the unhindered use of their hearing might presumably be 
important—these monstrous hoods of heavily-powdered hair 
half hid their faces and completely covered their ears. 
Smothered in meal till their wearers’ shoulders were as 
dusty as any miller’s, lawyers and laymen ruffled their 
way into Court and coffee-house after having wasted long 
hours in waiting, while valets and perruquiers looped and 
curled their artificial locks in cylindrical moulds of clay; 
and the best known faces in St. James’s or Westminster 
Hall were masked each morning in pyramidical covers 
while their owners’ perukes were sprayed with powder 
and perfume. 

The style of a periwig carried all kinds of recondite 
significance; the long locks at the sides were known as 
** heart-breakers,”” and the close curls which nestled over 
the ears as ‘“‘confidants.” They were expensive, too. 
willing,’ wrote Mr. Pepys, shall begin next 
week to wear my £3 periwig!” The reign of William 
and Mary and the Augustan age of Anne saw the apotheosis 
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of the full-bottomed wig. Its headache-bringing curls 
decked every head in circles of distinction, from that of 
the poor little Duke of Gloucester drilling his platoon of 
Kensington boys on Campden Hill to those of my Lord 
Godophin at the Treasury, Lord Chancellor Cowper in the 
House of Peers, or Dr. Sacheverell in his pulpit at St. Paul’s. 

Among the lawyers a sort of rivalry arose at West- 
minster as to which grade among them should have the 
tight to wear the longest and most overwhelming wigs. 
The Judges soon established their claim to dispense Justice 
in perukes with a superior multiplicity of curls, though 
they refused to abandon the coif which had been the official 
legal headdress since the Middle Ages. This was a kind © 
of cap or hood of lawn, and was worn by the Judges in 
virtue of their membership of the ancient order of the 
Serjeants-at-Law ; and over it was placed a black four- 
cornered covering, of which the “black cap” donned 
to-day by a Judge of Assize when passing sentence of 
death is said to be a vestige; though some learned legal 
antiquarians allege that the coif was a device for hiding 
the tonsures of ecclesiastical judges and pleaders after 
clerics had been forbidden to practise in the secular Courts. 

Next to their Lordships in extravagance of coiffure 
came the law officers of the Crown, the Serjeants-at-Law, 
and the Queen’s (or King’s) Counsel. The humbler mem- 
bers of the Outer Bar had perforce to content themselves 
with a combination of the tie-wig and the Ramillies 
peruke—with the hair drawn back from the forehead, 
puffed-out over the ears, and tied in a twisted tail at the 
back in the manner of the latter, which had been adopted 
by current fashion as a memento of the great victory by 
which Marlborough finally broke the power of Louis XIV. 

The reigns of the first three Georges, however, witnessed 
the gradual abandonment in England of the habit of 
wearing wigs. So vast and elaborate had the periwig 
become that gentlemen gave up wearing hats, and merely 
carried an ornamental chapeau bras beneath the arm. 
The wits and satirists made wigs ridiculous, and Hogarth 
helped the process by painting a series of pictorial lampoons 
depicting with an almost savage humour “ The five Orders 
of Periwigs: Episcopal, Aldermanic, Legal, Queerinthian, 
and Composite.” 

The universal changes of fashion which followed the 
French Revolution dealt the perruguier a knock-out blow, 
and the wearing of wigs of any sort became confined to 
counsel, coachmen, and the clergy. For, notwithstanding 
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the censure of Tertullian and other early Fathers of the . 


Church, and the later invective of Jacobean Divines— 
seventeenth-century Savonarolas who thundered: “It ig 
at the Devill’s shoppe that you buy a dresse of powdered 
hair!’’—the ecclesiastics of 1688 had adopted wigs ag 
part of their canonical attire, and the use continued until 


the nineteenth century, in which Bishop Blomfield was. 


the first bishop to wear his own hair. His contemporary, 
Archbishop Sumner, still wore a wig when he married the 
Princess Royal to ‘‘ Unser Fritz’? of Germany in 1868, 
and his Grace would certainly have disapproved of the 
invitation to ‘‘ Look at my ridiculous wig!” which was 
not long ago extended to an inattentive witness of tender 
years by a learned Judge of the Court which still admin- 


isters the remnants of the old Ecclesiastical Law. Gradually, — 


however, even the Church abandoned the wearing of wigs, 
leaving that custom to be the sole prerogative of the law, 
unless one excepts the coachmen of the Lord Mayor of 
London and of certain noble houses—who still appear 
be-wigged on State occasions and for the supply of whose 
requirements the wigs of lackeys still appear for sale beside 
those made for Judges and King’s Counsel in wig-makers’ 
shops near the Temple and Chancery Lane. 

Though fallen from its high estate, and devoid of 
genuine historical significance, the sublime dignity of horse- 
hair may still be appreciated when it adorns the heads of 
the High Judiciary at some great ceremonial, such as the 
stately progress of the leaders of the legal profession up 
Street’s majestic hall at the Law Courts on the first day of 


each Michaelmas term. Artists at least appreciate the air 


of sombre distinction which it imparts to the most common- 
place physiognomy, and welcome it as a means of pers 


petuating in their portraits of modern legal luminaries — 


something of the impressive grandeur of the old prints of 
bygone Justiciars which consecrate the Parliament Chambers 
in the four Inns of Court; and indeed, the very term 
*‘ big-wig’’ is found in our dictionaries as connotative of 
honour and high reputation. 


While the costume, therefore, of a modern ‘“ Leader” 
possesses little of ancient juridical association—excepting 
the two “bibs,” which are said to symbolize the twin 
tables of the divine law carried by Moses down the slopes 
of Sinai—members of the Outer Bar may lay claim in 
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one respect to a remoter historical survival in their 
dingy costume, the absence of any part of which from 
counsel’s person renders him officially invisible and inaudible 
from the Bench. The little bag-shaped strip of cloth which 
hangs at the back of the stuff-gown, though it may be 
put a relic of the hood, is more popularly supposed to be 
-4 vestige of the bag-purse into which, suspended from an 
advocate’s shoulders, his grateful clients of Elizabethan 
days would slip the honorarium for his services. Moreover, 
before the war there were still two or three practitioners 
who wore a white bow-tie beneath their bands, a fashion 
dating from the time when the full cravat was tied with 
white ribbon beneath a cascade of drooping lace. The 
funereal effect of modern forensic costume is emphasized 


| during periods of Court or private mourning, when 
_ “weepers,” substituted for the ordinary bibs and wide 


cufis of white muslin, appear on the sleeves of the King’s 
Counsel’s Court-dress coats. In passing, it is noteworthy 
that the sumptuary laws of Bench and Bar entirely disre- 
gard, except in full-dress, the clothing of the nether limbs. 
For while Counsel must cover their bodies with black coats 
and waistcoats not lighter in colour than the gown, their 
trousers may vie in hue and pattern with those of any 
low comedian ! 

Apart from the wig, however, the coloured robes of 
the Judges can boast of an authentic and significant anti- 
quity, and it is not unlikely that the judicial robes of 
scarlet date back through the earliest recorded examples 
to the very beginning of British Justice. 

The development of Judicial attire from the earliest 
times may be traced in monumental brasses, old engravings, 
and illuminated documents preserved in the museums, the 


, Record Office, and the archives of the Inns of Court. These 


show the dress of the Judicial members of the three divi- 
sions which shared the jurisdiction of the conqueror’s Aula 
Regis. Illuminations which date from the reign of Henry VI 
show the Lord Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls pre- 
siding over the Court of Chancery in scarlet robes trimmed 
with white fur, the latter bare-headed and the former 
wearing a sort of bonnet of some brown material. With 
them sit four Masters of Chancery in saffron-coloured 
gowns, while at the bar stand Serjeants-at-Law gowned in 
their parti-coloured robes of blue and green and brown. 
Behind these appear two Apprentices-at-Law or Utter Bar- 
risters, handsomely clad in mantles of variegated colours. 
In the King’s Bench all the Judges are represented as 
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wearing the coif and white-lined robes of scarlet, while 
the Masters are habited in gowns of blue and green similar 
to those of their brethren in the Court of Chancery. The 
seven Judges of the Court of Common Pleas—wherein were 
determined all causes between subject and subject and to 
which the Crown was not a party—are coifed and wear 
full scarlet, and the Serjeants are clad like their fellows in 
the other Courts. The Lord High Treasurer presides over 
the Court of the Exchequer resplendent in red and wearing 
a kind of scarlet turban. With him sit four Barons of the 
Exchequer in yellow robes like those of the Masters in 
Chancery. Before the Bench is placed a table whereon lies 
spread the Scaccarium, or chequered cloth, on which was 
counted the revenue-money—questions in regard to which 
were dealt with by that tribunal, and from which was 
derived its name. 

As far back, therefore, as the fifteenth century the 
Judges were all clothed in the same white-furred and 
scarlet robes which survive as their official dress to-day. 


IV 


The most interesting features in these old illuminated 
documents are the stately figures of the Serjeants-at-Law 
robed in their multi-coloured garments. The death of 
Lord Lindley in 1921 severed the last existing link with 
the historic order of Servientes Domini ad Legem, which 
from the time of the crusades until its abolition in 1871 
formed an integral part of our legal system. 

It is supposed that the institution of “‘ His Majesty’s 
Servants at Law” originated among the free servant 
brethren “‘of the Second degree” of the Order of the 
Knights Templar, and in support of this theory it has 
been suggested that the coif, the distinctive headdress of a 
Serjeant, was a survival of the small sweat-cap worn by 
the brethren under their white hoods—a fashion borrowed 
from their Saracen enemies, who wore a similar covering 
beneath their turbans. The Order of the Coif dated from 
a time when Utter Barristers were unknown and _ the 
Serjeants alone had right of audience in the Court of 
Common Pleas. Later, however, the Serjeants were allowed 
to call in certain of the Apprentices-at-Law to help them 
in their duties, and so the “barrister”? came into being 
as a helper of the monopolists of practice at the Bar 
whom he was destined to supersede. King’s Counsel were 
not instituted until Tudor times, and for a long period 
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only the Law Officers of the Crown were admitted within 
the bar. Until the Judicature Act of 1873 every Judge 
on his appointment was required to take the degree of 
the cof upon the nomination of the Lord Chief Justice and 
on the advice and with the consent of all the Judges. 
When first elected the new Serjeant gave a seven days’ 
feast in the Hall of the Inn of Court to which he belonged, 
his membership and Chambers in which he had then to 
relinquish on removal to Serjeant’s Inn. The chapel-bell of 
his Inn tolled sadly on the day of his appointment, “a 
half-humorous and half-serious reminder,” according to the 
black books of Lincoln’s Inn, “that he was henceforth 
dead to that society.”” This feast was an expensive matter, 
though supposed to be “of a wise temperaunce, without 
te excesse or superfluyte.” And, in addition, the new 
ferjeant had to present massive gold rings, fide: symbolo, 
to “ Princes, Dukes, Archbishops and Judges who migh 
attend. 

During the feast the novice-Serjeant was summoned to 
St. Paul’s, and, after prayer in St. Thomas’s Chapel, was 
allotted a pillar in the cathedral as a place at which to 
transact business with his clients; and it was there, or in 
the ‘ Parvise”’ of the portico, that his consultations with 
them thereafter took place, until the custom was super- 
seded by the practice of securing chambers in the Inns of 
Court. Dickens lovers will recollect that the Judges called 
a Serjeant ‘‘ Brother,” and that the Serjeants so addressed 
each other (vide the reported case of Bardell v. Pickwick). 

As may be imagined, this ancient legal fraternity pre- 
scribed for its brethren an official garb of appropriate 
magnificence. In the fifteenth century the brilliant parti- 
coloured robes of azure and green, or blue and mustard 
and light brown, which the Serjeants wore when pleading 
in court, are believed to have been presented to them on 
each occasion, together with their “retainers,” by clients 
of opulence.. They were, in fact, a kind of livery which 
indicated the devotion of the Serjeant to the service of 
the suitor whom he represented. Later on, the Serjeants 
provided their own gowns, which resembled those of the 
Justices of either Bench, who were by prescription members 
of their confraternity. 

The coif was the official headdress, and the robes were 
of murrey and either grey or mustard-coloured, and also 
of black and scarlet furred with white. 

In the seventeenth century gowns of fine black cloth 
were worn in term-time, while on holidays and festivals 
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the colour of the gown was violet, of the same shade ag 
that still worn by the Judges at certain periods of the 
legal year. At Nisi Prius the Judges and Serjeants wore 
black silk, and in the King’s presence and on all occasions 
of state they appeared, as now, in scarlet and white fur, 


V 


The bullioned robes of black and gold now worn by 
the Lord Chancellor and the highest members of the 
Judiciary date also from the seventeenth century, but do 
not possess the historical tradition of the ermined scarlet, 
They are probably the gold-laced gowns of Privy Coun. 
cillors, worn by the Lords Justices and others as Privy 
Councillors acting judicially; while the mauve-sashed 
mantles which now clothe the Judges of the County Courts 
may be presumed to be vestiges of the violet gowns of 
the seventeenth-century Serjeants and Justices. 

The rich colouring which distinguished legal robes in 
the Tudor and Jacobean epochs originated in the association 
of the lawyers with a sumptuously-attired court and in 
the fact that they were Fellows of what was then a 
fashionable university of law in the Four Inns, composed 
of gentlemen of birth and circumstance, who were the 
arbiters of taste in matters of dress and general culture, 
After the Restoration a reaction from the Puritan repres- 
sion of the Commonwealth took the form of a revival of 
bright colouring in costume such as had marked the 
Middle Ages, and this lasted until the democratization due 
to the French Revolution and the rise of the industrial 
era had reinstated a dingy sobriety of attire among all 
classes. 

The royal red of the Judges’ robes may be taken as an 
historical symbol of the legal power of the Crown, no longer 
autocratic, but an epitome of the inviolable supremacy of 
the Constitution ; while the purity of their spotless ermine 
typifies the uprightness and the impartiality of the tribunal 
over which they preside. 

Woman, with her instinctive predilection for bright 
colours, might have been expected to effect a revival, on 
her admission to the Bar, of the departed brilliancy of 
legal costume as depicted in the old illuminations; but 
any aspirations in this direction were cut short by the 
decision of the committee of Judges and Benchers appointed 
in 1922 to deal with the invidious question of lady-bar- 
risters’ attire. A ban was placed by this body (the members 
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of which maintained an understandable anonymity), upon 
short sleeves and frocks and on other than black dresses, 
and it was decreed that Portia should adopt the masculine 
wig, gown, and bands, together with a “stiff high collar.” 
An opportunity was thus lost of resuscitating for wear b 
women counsel of the soft lawn jabot of the vesnneth 
century and the graceful coif of medieval times, which 
would have perpetuated the historical continuity of forensic 
dress while imparting a dainty elegance to an otherwise 
austere costume. 

Taken as a whole the dress of the English Bench and 
Bar possesses a distinctive simplicity characteristic of its 
great traditions and of the proud position occupied by its 
wearers in the estimation of all students of other legal 
systems. The costume of the Irish Bench and Bar has 
for many centuries coincided, like the rest of the legal 
system which they help to administer, with that of the 
English ; but it is rumoured that the authorities of the 
Irish Free State have decided to abolish the wig as a part 
of their forensic dress, and that, in future, if there are to 
be “wigs on the green”? in Dublin it shall not be upon 
that of St. Stephen! But, like the less formal foreign 
methods of procedure, the birettas and plain black gowns 
of continental advocates, and the naked heads of trans- 
atlantic lawyers, seem to lack the stately suggestion of an 
historic jurisprudence, grounded upon the progressive 
assertion of the citizens’ rights through the ages, which is 
associated with our survival of the dress of earlier days. 

The scarlet robes of our Judges, the vestige of the coif 
upon the crown of their wigs, the sad gowns and “ weepers ” 
of a Bar which is still in mourning for the last of the 
Stuart sovereigns, and a thousand minutiae of custom 
and procedure—all these are milestones along the broad 
highway of the history of the law of England, marking 
& perspective which leads back to the vanishing point 
of the legendary Malmucian Formularies somewhere about 
400 years B.C, 


C. P. HawKEs 
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CHINESE SERVANTS 


READING the papers to-day with all their talk of the 
shortage of domestic servants, I cannot help calling to mind 
memories of the Chinese servants that I came across when 
stationed at Hong-Kong in 1892 with the China Squadron, 
I was then Secretary to Commodore H. Bury-Palliser and 
lived on board the old depdt ship, the Victor Emmanuel, 
moored in Hong-Kong Harbour, in which ship, of course, 
all the officers had Chinese servants. 

My first servant, I remember, was called Li Hung and 
he was a great philosopher. He was, if anything, too 
perfect a servant, and was much concerned in all that 
appertained to my welfare and proper turn-out; but only, 
I think, in so far as it enhanced his own dignity. When 
he brought my morning tea and toast, I would lie with 
one eye half-opened (ready to shut the moment he looked 
round to see if I were still asleep) and watch him shuffling 
in his large, noiseless straw shoes round my cabin armed 
with a feather brush, with which he lightly dusted every 
picture, nook and corner. He not only knew all the 
intricacies of naval uniform, but also mysteriously informed 
himself of my day’s duties and pursuits. He divined 
when it was to be an official call, or a court-martial, or a 
tennis party, or a ride, and the appropriate garments appeared 
uncalled for. Later on in the Commission this exactitude 
got on my nerves and, I grieve to say, now and then I 
used to try to trick him in the hope of observing his 
discomfiture. At lunch I would remark in the mess I was 
going to ride that afternoon, but on coming to my cabin 
and seeing breeches and boots and spurs laid out, I would 
send for Li Hung and break it to him I was going to play 
tennis and wanted flannels. But it did not come off. 
was the one that was sold and felt small. Without a 
tremor of an eyelid, the flannels would be produced with 
the - of humouring a child that does not know its own 
mind. 

Once, but once only, did I try an appeal to a chord of 
sympathy that, I thought, might lurk behind that impassive 
Oriental face. I had a touch of fever and was compelled 
to stay in bed. The day wore on and, towards evening, 
when I had been alone all day and the unusual confinement 
had made me feel rather down on my luck and wonder 
what life had in store for me in the years to come, I said, 
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as my beef-tea was brought: ‘‘ Li Hung, I heap sick, tink 
I makee die, what you do?” 

“ Allo same me, massa, nuddah sekelty [secretary] come.” 

I turned away toward the bulkhead and was well next 
day ; his apathy proved a good tonic. 

Still I was able to set him right on two occasions. One 
was, When, as ill-luck had it, I got up at the precise moment 
he was bringing my morning tea from the galley, and 
found him spreading the butter on my toast with his finger. 
The other was when, on my having desired him to purchase 
a necessary domestic utensil for my sleeping-cabin, he 
boarded me on the quarter-deck with the article in his 
outstretched hand, asking me if that was the size and 
pattern desired. I fled from him then, but, I think, he 
understood my English afterwards. 

Occasionally I used to sleep at the Peak and send Li 
Hung ashore with my bag. It was then he appeared in 
all the glory of his superior social position, clad in a black 
round hat, like a biretta, with a red button on top, black 
alpaca coat, with wide sleeves, and the brightest of solid 
round gilt buttons. With this went sky-blue brocade 
drawers (worn outside the trousers), black silk brocade 
waistcoat (worn over the coat), and the glossiest of black 
pigtails (thickened and lengthened with extra hair). He 
went ashore in the skiff in state, my bag in one hand and 
his silver-handled umbrella in the other, and a fan tucked 
into his coat at the back of the neck. Once ashore, his 
dignity prevented his handling my bag any more himself. 
Calling a half-naked coolie and rickshaw, he seated himself, 
had the bag lifted in, then reclining in state, while the other 
human being sweated in the sun, fanned himself, and let 
all the envious see how a “boy” of the big man-of-war 
junk should comport himself. 

Li Hung was typical of the other mess servants and 
“boys.” Ah Fat, the staff-commander’s boy, was always 
obese, in keeping with his master ; Ah Sin, the commander’s 
servant, was always middle-aged, sedate, and wore an air of 
responsibility. Ah Hoy, the first-lieutenant’s servant, was— 
well, first-lieutenants of the Victor Emmanuel were, in those 
days of masts and yards, always hailing boats or men with 
an “ Ahoy there!” So it was but natural he should have 
a member of the great and ancient Ah Hoy family as a 
retainer. The staff-surgeon’s servant, with a touch of 
grey in his pigtail, and large horn spectacles, looked as if 
he had just stepped out of a Chinese dispensary from behind 
a barricade of vermilion red bottles and jars (containing 
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native drugs, dragon’s blood, cobwebs, dried beetles, ete), 
The torpedo-lieutenant’s coxswain, Cum Sing, was of 
a mechanical turn of mind, and could cut out a suit of 
sails and take down, clean, and reassemble a Whitehead 
torpedo. And so with all the others; there was a delicate 
adjustment of physical and mental qualities to accord 
with the duties and temperaments of their masters. 

At first I often wondered how all this came about, and 
how it was that, though the depot ship had been at Hong. 
Kong for nearly fifty years, and servants came and went, 
they all kept the same name and the same characteristics; 
but the explanation is simple and, to those who know the 
Chinese and their subtle methods, obvious. It was this; 
H.M.S. Victor Emmanuel was unofficially “owned” by 
a syndicate of Chinamen, resident in Canton, and _ this 
syndicate chose, taught, and ran all the Victor Emmanuel’s 
servants. Since the Chinese part of the crew and the servants 
were paid by Her Majesty on a gold basis, the wages of an 
officer’s servant—ls. ld. a day, and the compensation for 
victuals, ls. a day—-were an enormous sum, especially when 
fifteen to twenty cents of a Mexican dollar (about three 
pence) was the living wage of a labourer and his family 
ashore and, therefore, the job was much sought after. Sono 
man came to the ship without, presumably, paying a heavy 
““ squeeze ’’ to the syndicate, who, in return, ensured 
the man was the right one for the job and likely to stay. 
Theoretically, when a vacancy occurred the captain 
“approved ’”’ the entry of a successor, but the almond- 
eyed candidate was either a favoured relative or a man 
prepared to pay the syndicate heavily for the coveted billet. 

In a way this system worked admirably. The habits 
and wishes of the officers were meticulously considered, 
so much so, that the thought of losing such a “ treasure” 
began to weigh heavily with officers as they saw their 
“boy” showing signs of age and infirmity. But this 
eventuality was always provided for by the calculating 
syndicate, and I myself witnessed the workings of a change 
when Ah Hoy, who was growing old, thought it time 
to go. Like all Chinese methods, the means employed 
were simple and unassailable, and were as follows: 

One morning, unclosing a weary eye, the first-lieutenant, 
to his surprise, saw his morning tea brought by an absolute 
stranger, who, with the same noiseless shuffle as Ah Hoy, 
proceeded to use the feather brush, lay out neatly brushed 
and folded clothes, and answer all the usual questions 
relative to the weather, what boats were away, and 80 
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on. On this occasion ‘‘ Who the devil are you?” was the 
frst question. “Me b’long substitute. Ah Hoy makee 
sick, b’m bye he makee well,” was the answer, and this is 
the beginning of the change which then proceeds on recognized 
lines. If your “ boy’ wants a holiday or to go and worship 
at the ancestral tombs, or if one of his countless relations 
dies, it is up to him to provide a substitute to do his work, 
without pay from you, and to do it properly. At breakfast 
“Ah Hoy’s substitute’ knows exactly what his temporary 
master wants. The boiled egg is produced at the right 
moment, the coffee has precisely the amount of sugar 
usually taken, and so on during the day. Next morning 
Ah Hoy himself appears at the usual time, explains, with 
hand on tummy, that he was “too muchee hot down 
below’ and the incident is forgotten for a week; when 
behold! the substitute again appears. This time Ah 
Hoy is away three days, and meanwhile the substitute 
replies to all the frequent calls for Ah Hoy and again behaves 
perfectly. Then the real Ah Hoy again silently resumes 
his duties, and with hand on his shaven brow he explains 
“inside plenty noise, makee ploppy plop, allo same steam- 
boat ingin.”’ 

Nothing then happens for ten days or a fortnight, when 
the substitute re-appears and again gives complete satis- 
faction. This game is repeated at varying intervals and 
then gradually enters on the final phase, when the substitute 
attains perfection and the real Ah Hoy becomes vaguer 
snd vaguer. Finally he lets a brush, a bunch of keys, or 
a pair of boots fall with a crash in the early morning after 
a heavy guest night. ‘‘ Heap solly, no can see,” does 
not quite atone for the shock, and he gets more and more 
doddery. You become irritated and are overheard to say: 
“Ah Hoy is no damn good—now, the substitute is much 
better.” When told he is again sick, you hope you may 
never see him again. 

You don’t. Next morning the substitute, with a‘ bland 
and insinuating smile, decorates your cabin with a bunch 
of roses, says: “‘ Ah Hoy tink makee die,’’ volunteers for 
the job, and is accepted. Meanwhile it should be explained 
that, for some time past, the substitute has been drawing 
Ah Hoy’s monthly pay. He avers he is a nephew and that 
his name is Ah Hoy and he goes on with the same parchment 
certificate, official number, and also number on ship’s 
books; and this explains why my “boy” appeared to 
have joined the depét ship in the ’fifties and, though 
apparently forty, to be at least eighty if reckoned officially. 

VOL, LXXXIII 9 
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The mess servants were also perfect, and looked after 
the mess property with a zeal which was almost religious, 
The plate was mustered the last thing each night and never 
was a piece missing. There were literally no breakages, 
which was remarkable when contrasted with the ruthless 
havoc wrought by marine servants. I only remember one 
thing ever being broken. One Celestial, carrying a glass 
of port wine on a tray, collided in the doorway with another 
blue-gowned Oriental. Down their gowns trickled the red 
fluid, the glass shattered, and each, with comic insistence, 
appealed to the officers around, “No b’long my bloke” 
(not my break). 

The ward-room mess-man and wine steward were the 
aristocrats of the Chinese staff and deserve mention on 
account of their extraordinary ability. One look at the 
shape of their heads told of great brain-power. Cum 
Sing, the wine steward, had a wonderful memory. With 
eight decanters circulating and two or three sets of other 
ship’s officers lodged on board, he would remember every 
glass that each officer took, both then and during the 
evening; and if disputed days afterwards would recall 
the circumstances: ‘‘ You lemember, massa, you makee 
toss with massa—he thlow thlee sixes, you say ‘ Well, 
I dam; put ’em down me.’” Cum Sing eventually retired, 
became canteen contractor, and acquired great wealth. 

Li Hung, my servant, I saw again in 1912 on board 
the Tamar, the depét ship that succeeded the old Victor 
Emmanuel. He was long since retired and had come 
off to “‘ makee len’ han’ ”’(lend a hand) at an “‘ At Home” 
given by the commodore. His pigtail was very grey, 
and he was thin and wizened, as becomes a man who 
should, officially, be close on a hundred ; actually, I suppose, 
he was about fifty-five, but the Chinese age very quickly. 
My greeting was cordial; his, grave and impassive, as if 
we had only parted the day before. 

While on this subject, I must also mention the “ makee 
learns.” These were small boys introduced by the mess-maz, 
extra to the establishment allowed. They received no 
wages, were generally relatives of the mess-man, and 
were learning the ways of the “ Foreign Devils,’ ready 
slip into any vacancy when grown-up. The makee-leam 
billiard boy received one dollar a month (2s.) as a ‘‘cumshaw” 
(present from the officers). With this he was saving up 
to buy a wife; he had amassed forty-three dollars and 
was much concerned that the price of wives in Canton 
had gone up. They were cheery, clean-looking lads, all 
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very deferential to the grown-up boys, and each had a 
wisp of red silk in his pigtail “ for makee happy,” as befits 
little Chinese boys and girls who have a hard life before 
them. 

The Chinese bluejackets were similarly under the wing 
of the Canton syndicate, and they did their work admirably. 
“Tanky,” the captain of the hold, kept the good ship 
afloat, and he had a hard job, for the Victor Emmanuel 
was in the last stages of decay. The holds were scrupulously 
clean, but she leaked everywhere, and Tanky had the 
sides plastered all over with bits of sardine tins to stop 
the holes, larger tins being tied up against the sides as 
“save-alls.”” Seen by the light of a dim lantern, the ship’s 
sides looked as if suffering from small-pox. “‘Sailee” 
the sailmaker was a master-brain, judging from his intimate 
knowledge of the antecedents of all new entries. @ Perhaps 
he was managing director of the Canton syndicate. His 
accounts were models of neatness and precision. I wanted 
a sailmaker’s needle one day and sent for one. “ Heap 
solly, no have got.” I was surprised, for I happened to 
know that the annual stores of twine, canvas, needles, etc., 
had only been drawn from the Yard the week before, so 
sent for his accounts. Sure enough, there was everything 
drawn and expended for the ensuing twelve months and 
no balance remained. The twelve needles allowed per 
annum for the coming year had been written off as expended, 
one for each month. That is ideal store-keeping ! 

The house-boys ashore had the reputation of being 
faithful, clean, and honest, provided, of course, that this 
virtue was not strained to breaking-point. Occasionall 
they were borrowed for entertainments at the City Hall, 
St. Andrew’s dinners, Masonic festivals, etc., and I was 
told the story of one boy detected behind the screen with 
a full bottle of champagne, just opened, upturned in his 
mouth. Terrified at detection, before he had quite sampled 
the “bubbly water,” he removed the bottle from his 
mouth, and hastily made ['amende honorable saying: “‘ Me 
no likee, massa, me puttee back.” The full bottle, thus 
restored to its original contents, was not served to the 
guests, but, oddly enough, the European assistants found 
the bottle empty when they came to pack up. Whoever 
emptied it was unaware of its past! 

Strange and interesting as were the Chinese on the ship, 
those from the shore that we met were equally so. On 
our arrival they flocked on board to pay their respects 
and to solicit custom for their various trades. First there 
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was Hong Sing, the tailor, a patient suave little man, with 
a large black bundle and a wonderful knowledge of all the 
intricacies of blue cloth and gold lace. Poor fellow! he 
made a lot of bad debts. Many of his clients, especially 
the younger officers, would leave the station and fo 
to pay him; but at this time he was at the height of his 
fame and without rival. Then there was ‘‘ Hobee,”’ the boot- 
maker (supposed to derive from Hoby of Pall Mall). Wing 
Hing, the silver-smith, stout and plethoric, the only China- 
man there who spoke English perfectly without “ pidgin.” 
Loch Hing, the curio dealer. Wing Hing, merchant of 
china and porcelain. Finally there was Yee Soo the 
washerwoman, known familiarly as “Wee Sue.” Old grey- 
bearded captains even remembered her in their yo 
days, for she was an institution. She used to come off 
in state in her own sampan and had to be helped up the 
ladder on account of her bound feet. She was a dignified 
little person and got up in best Chinese style. Black hair, 
smooth as ebony, secured in a wave by a large green and 
gold brooch, large gold and jade earrings, black silk brocade 
coat, and widely-cut black silk trousers over the tiniest 
of feet, she looked quite imposing leaning on her large 
umbrella and directing her attendant coolies who did 
the menial work and collected the bundles of washing. 
**Wee Sue’s”’ part was to collect her money and chat 
to the officers about the good old times, and her winning 
smile and the coquettish glance of her still bright slanting 
eyes, though strictly commercial, yet made bill-paying 
quite a pleasant process. ; 
On the first of the month pay-day came along, and with 
it the “chit” collectors. The “chit” system was then 
in vogue, because there were no dollar notes in circulation. 
The Mexican silver dollar was the currency, and all the 
dollars were “chopped,” i.e. had the mark stamped on 
them of all the “ Hongs” which had handled them. 
Hence each coin was battered to a concave form and the 
Chinaman looked with suspicion on, or would not accept, 
a clean dollar. Europeans, therefore, for convenience, 
signed a “chit” for everything purchased and, on the 
first of each month, these chits had to be redeemed. It was 
@ pernicious system, and many a youngster ruined himself 
through finding it so easy to get credit. 
_ Itwas a mixed crowd that came on board with “ chits” 
transfixed by skewers to wait patiently outside the mess or 
sane cabin. There was first of all the verger of the cathedral, 
or since there was no currency there could be no offertory. 
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Hence in each pew there were paper blocks and pencils 
for signing your contribution to the plate. This man’s 
duty was soon done. Then came long _ blue-gowned 
“Chinks’’ with chits for cigars, gloves, dentist’s bills, 
concert tickets, horse hire, silks, and underclothing. But 
the man who had most to collect came from the Hong- 
Kong Club. Those chits, written at 2 a.m. at the club 
bar, did not always have very legible signatures, but the 
bar-tender could always be relied upon to bring them home 
to their owner. Last of all there were sometimes certain 
chits whose furtive redemption seemed an embarrassment, 
and the impassive Chinaman was, as soon as_ possible, 
hustled over the ship’s side and away to the disreputable 
quarter from which he came. 

It seemed a strange world into which I had been dropped, 
but even stranger still when I went ashore. The first 
thing that greeted me were furtive cries of ‘“ Tsin Fuen,” 
more or less timidly uttered by the little bare-legged boys 
who crowded round the pier. This, it appeared, was the 
Secretary’s official nickname. What it really meant I 
never found out. Inquiries from the compradore and 
mess-man were always met by a bland smile, endless 
repetition of the word—as if to discover what I really meant 
—and lastly a cast of their almond eyes skyward and a slow 
mournful shake of the head. I gathered, therefore, that it 
was thoroughly disrespectful. Every officer had a nick- 
name which in large Chinese characters headed that 
column of the wine book from whence all your drinks of 
the day before were recited to you at breakfast in a minatory 
sing-song. Nicknames for one’s official position were really 
a necessity, for how could the Chinaman transcribe the 
uncouth and ever-varying names of the different officers, 
though, ashore, I was told, the business cards of Scotchmen 
presented no difficulty, and I have heard quite good renderings 
of such names as Mackenzie, Macpherson, etc. There 
was no difficulty in translating the Chinese equivalent 
for the names of some of the officers. For instance, the 
navigating officer was “‘ Pilot”; the doctor was “‘ Medicine 
Man”; and the chaplain was ‘“ Joss-pidgin Man.” The 
torpedo-lieutenant’s was picturesque—‘‘ Thunder-Water-Gun 
Man.” Ashore, some of the Hongs had quite expressive 
names; for instance, Messrs. Jardine & Matheson, as the 
oldest firm, is known all over the East as “ Ewo” or 
“No. 1.”; while the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank 
was known as “‘ Way-Tong.” 

The Bank, of course, was a very important building in 
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Hong-Kong, for the most important topic of all conversation 
was the dollar-rate. At. breakfast nothing was talked of 
till the rate, past and prospective, was disposed of. The 
reason of this puzzled me at first, but I very soon got wise, 
It was that, though our pay was based on sterling, the 
actual payment was made in Mexican dollars, which varied 
with the price of silver, and so the rate of dollars to the 
£ sterling was fixed once a quarter on the average price 
of silver during the preceding quarter. As silver varied, 
fractionally, day by day, you could make a bit either by 
remitting all your pay through the Admiralty as sterling 
and then drawing a cheque to be cashed ashore, or take up 
your pay in dollars and purchase ashore a draft on London. 
So you had it both ways. Very large sums used to be 
made on the exchange in the old days, especially by senior 
officers on both the East Indies and China stations. There 
had been no limit to the amount that could be remitted, 
but, at long last, the Treasury woke up, and, shortly before 
I got out, orders had been issued limiting remittances 
to the amount of the officer’s pay. 

When pay-day came along I found, after much calcula- 
tion, I could make £2 14s. 6d. by taking up all my dollars and 
buying a draft. It seemed a wonderful amount as I handed 
Ah Yung, my coxswain, a grass sack full of chopped dollars 
and was pulled swiftly in my two-oared skiff to shore. I felt 
very pleased with myself when Ah Yung and I, in our 
respective rickshaws, drove up to the massive buildin 
in which that pulse of the East—the Hong-Kong an 
Shanghai Bank—functioned. Squatting in the shade of 
the lofty verandah were a score of “ shroffs”’ in long blue 
gowns with their pigtails trailing behind them. From 
this verandah came a continuous clinking metallic sound, 
almost drowned by the guttural tones of the “ shrofis” 
talking. This was the compradore’s quarter of the bank, 
and his “shroffs’’ were engaged in their daily task of 
testing for counterfeit. All day long and every day the 
same thing went on. Each shroff had a large sack full 
of dollars before him, in its mouth being a piece of flat 
board. He rang these dollars, one at a time, on the board 
from which they bounced, in a swift continuous stream, 
into a small grass sack. When one thousand had been 
counted in (and strange to say they talked and argued 
while they counted) the sack was tied up, sealed and their 
shrofi’s name painted on the label, all of which was done 
with incredible swiftness. Now and then, with a pounce 
like a hawk, the long skinny fingers with their long claw-like 
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nails would close with unerring aim on a dollar that did 
not ring true, and it was put aside. The counterfeits were 
most skilful—sometimes the whole inside of a dollar would 
be scraped out and filled up with lead. Others would be 
made of base metal, or, sometimes, of silver not up to standard 
fineness. But never did a “wrong ’un” escape. Even 
in daily transactions, a Chinaman would poise a dollar on 
a forefinger and chink it lightly with another. To me 
the rings seemed all the same, but the ear of Heimdal, 
who could hear the grass growing a mile away, was dull 
to that of a Chinaman testing a dollar. I was told that 
at the Chinese Civil Hospital they kept a bad Quang Tung 
dollar which they would lightly chink in the ear of any 
patient brought to them in a state of coma, being certain 
that he would regain consciousness the instant he heard 
the false ring. 

I was so absorbed in all this that when, in my turn, I 
got to the cashier of the bank, I found the rate had changed 
and gone against me one-sixteenth of ld., which brought 
“f profit down to barely £2, so I lost the 14s. 6d. with 
which I had intended to purchase a new hat. 

Leaving the bank, I was surprised to see a procession of 
coolies carrying sacks of dollars from the bank. Each 
pair had a stout bamboo pole, bending like a whalebone 
from the weight of sacks, which were slung in a large net 
on the pole, and my surprise increased when I saw an 
escort of Russian sailors loading up three boats with those 
sacks of dollars. Ah Yung, who had constituted himself 
my guide, philosopher, and friend in all matters Chinese, 
was asked the meaning of it. His good-natured brick-red 
flat face showed embarrassment as I pressed my question 
and, with some hesitation, he replied: ‘‘ Lussian man 
he sail to-mollow; he come ebly year catchee squeeze 
from Englishman.” I could only say: ‘“‘ What?!!!” 
inamazement. I knew that at that date the Russian menace 
to India and Port Arthur was constant in our minds, but 
I was not ready for Ah Yung’s further commentary: 
“Englishman he likee Hong-Kong, so make pay squeeze 
to Lussian man.” That apparently was the prevalent 
idea among the natives who saw the Russia squadron on 
their yearly visit draw sufficient dollars to meet their require- 
ments for the ensuing six months. 

On my return I noticed the famous Murray’s barracks, 
solid and ugly, with outside verandahs, built on afterwards. 
Now verandahs and cool airy buildings are a necessity in 
the Tropics, and the reason given for the style of these 
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barracks and the tardy addition of the verandahs wag 
rather humorous. It seems that, years ago, the construction 
of barracks at Hong-Kong and Gosport was authorized 
at the same time. The War Office letters to each place 
contained, by misadventure, the plans authorized for the 
other, so that at Gosport one can, to this day, see light 
airy buildings, with large windows and open ironwork 
verandahs, and at Hong-Kong these solid stone buildings 
a small windows, and verandahs added as an afterthought 
only. 

This, by the way, reminds me of a story told me by an 
officer of an Indian regiment who had recently come from 
Burma. Under the directions of a young sapper, a bridge had 
been built over a small branch of the Irawaddy. The span 
proved too low for the junk traffic and the natives com. 
plained ; so to avoid the expense of rebuilding the bridge 
and making the span higher a sum of £100 was proposed 
in the annual estimates “to deepen the river bed under 
the bridge, so as to enable the local junk traffic to go up 
and down stream under the bridge as heretofore.” The 
humour of it was that the sum applied for “‘ was allowed for 


the reasons given.” 
G. H. A. 
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THE most astonishing feature of our everyday life, which 
confronts the Englishman now returning from abroad, is 
the intense propaganda which is being carried on to con- 
vince us that Germany is in a bad way, and that large 
numbers of her people are lacking food and other neces- 
saries. This has been irreverently described as Propaganda 
for the Proper Goose. 

As I had spent the greater part of the year 1923 in 
various parts of Germany before I returned home at Christ- 
mas, I can state from my own personal observation that 
these reports are not merely exaggerated, but that they 
are absolutely without any foundation in fact. There 
are doubtless some among the sixty million who form the 
population of Germany who may be in want, but there 
cannot be many and certainly not more than are to be 
found in this country of only about forty-three million 
inhabitants. In any case they are not in evidence and I 
looked for them in vain. 

I have no doubt that a German Government could 
supply some colourable evidence of starvation if it were 
needed, but it would have to be artificially created for the 
purpose, a thing by no means beyond the range of possi- 
bilities in present-day Germany. 

As my itinerary included most of the country between 
the extreme Western and Eastern frontiers, and from the 
coast to as far south as Bavaria and Baden, and as I 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities of unaided observation in 
a country which I had been intimately acquainted with 
for many years before the war, I think that my experiences 
might be of some useful interest. 

The physical features of the country have not changed 
since before the war, the fields are well tilled and the 
forests are intact and nowhere was there evidence of even 
a single tree having been cut out of rotation. How dif- 
ferent this from the state of our own country which was 
practically denuded of its timber during the war. 

The railroads have considerably improved since 1919, 
when they were showing signs of strenuous war service 
and have now almost reached their pre-war standard of 
excellence as regards punctuality and comfort. The rolling 
stock, which had suffered most during the war and which 
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was scarce and much dilapidated four years ago, has since 
been replenished and very much improved. 

In this connection it is well to bear in mind that the 
German railways—which are State-owned—until a few 
months ago gave their services for practically nothing. A 
German could travel a hundred miles for what over here 
would be the cost of a "bus fare. This was taken full 
advantage of by the people with the result that trains 
were much over-crowded. The most interesting feature of 
this extensive travelling was that an unusually large pro- 
portion of it was largely for pleasure. Goods could be 
railed long distances at a cost which here would not even 
cover their cartage to the railway station. The railways 
were therefore operated at a heavy loss, which had to be 
borne by taxation, which otherwise might have been avail- 
able to meet the far more legitimate demands of repara- 
tions. These ruinously low railway rates in the end 
amounted to nothing less than a very substantial subsidy 
to German industry and trade. 

Another post-war feature which forces itself upon the 
notice of the observant traveller who knew the country 
before the war is the wide use now made of electricity. 
The whole country is now intersected by a most compre- 
hensive system of wires which are carried over roads and 
rivers on high masts of various designs and generally of 
iron construction and which brings electric light and power 
even to the remotest hamlets. It probably would astonish 
the village blacksmith or wheelwright in England, who hears 
harrowing tales of the poor starving German, to see his 
opposite number in Germany do a good part of his work 
with the aid of an up-to-date electric motor. Even on 
small German farms such work as chaff-cutting and cleaning 
or chopping of roots is now done with the aid of electricity. 

German harbours and shipping are another useful illus- 
tration of that country’s abounding prosperity. The war 
left the harbours intact though somewhat neglected and 
dilapidated. But German shipping had practically disap- 
peared and in 1919-20 amounted only to about five hundred 
thousand tons. What it is to-day I cannot say offhand 
as I have not the latest returns before me, but I believe it 
is something over three and a half million tons. Anyhow, 
the German harbours are now again crowded with German 
ships and they are met with everywhere on the seven seas. 
But we need not go outside our own country to see the 
prosperity of German shipping and its amazing revival 
since the war, for in spite of everything that has ha ppedill 
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since August 1914, our harbours are again crowded with 
ships flying the German flag, and at present their German 
crews are striking for higher wages and are, if reports be 
true, actually receiving monetary assistance from British 
Trades Unions. At the same time about two thousand 
captains and officers of the British Mercantile Marine are 
out of work walking the streets prepared to take on any 
menial job and about twenty thousand British seamen are 
drawing the dole. 

This new German Mercantile Marine has been either 
built or bought within the last three or four years, and 
whilst it was being paid for we were told day in and day 
out by every German and by not a few of our own people 
that Germany was “bankrupt” and that her people were 
“starving.” 

If the general aspect of the towns has changed at all 
since 1914 that change will certainly not bear out the fairy 
tales of scarcity and want which we hear so much of. The 
public buildings, and for that matter all other buildings which 
in 1919 still looked rather neglected, have since then been 
renovated obviously with very little regard to cost, and 
although we are told that the rent restriction has stopped 
all building enterprise we can now see houses being built 
in all parts of the country. These include, apart from 
fumerous industrial buildings, dwellings of all sorts from 
workmen’s houses to palatial mansions, so there must be 
some means of counteracting the Government control. 
Whereas building in this country is languishing, in Germany 
it seems to be booming. There certainly has not been 
any lack of money for public purposes there in recent years, 
and whether it was for the building of a new bridge or of 
some other public edifice, or for increasing the emoluments 
of officials, it was always forthcoming. 

One feature in the present-day German town obtrudes 
itself upon one’s notice, that is the enormous increase since 
the war of banks, sweet shops and cigar shops, all of which 
seem to be doing a roaring trade, and their number, far 
from diminishing, appears to be increasing from year to 
year. A starving people might conceivably take to drink 
to drown its cares, but nobody has as yet ever dared to 
suggest that need and starvation would drive them to 
over-indulgence in chocolate creams. Restaurants, cafés 
and cabarets are always crowded, and in the larger towns 
it is difficult to find a seat after about four or five 
in the afternoon. The reason given for this is that work- 
men stop work about three and that many offices, public 
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and private, close at four or five and the workers and 
employees then naturally seek some relaxation. In an 
case it is borne home on the outside observer that they 
all certainly seem to have the means of paying for it. The 
same refers also to concerts, music-halls, and the yv 
numerous cinema houses, and as for the theatres they are 
generally sold out for many days ahead. 

If shop windows are any indication of a country’s 
prosperity, then Germany must certainly be one of the 
most prosperous countries of our day. Whether in the 
large towns like Berlin or Frankfort, or in small provincial 
places which nobody in England has probably ever heard 
of, the shops are crammed with goods of every description, 
from the most expensive jewellery and costly furs down to 
the — eatables appropriately named Fettwaaren (fatty 
goods). Now the shopkeeper does not display his wares 
for the mere fun of doing so but because he expects to sell 
them at a profit, and that he succeeds in doing so is surely 
emphasized by the fact that he has been displaying his 
goods in ever-increasing quantities since 1920. The Germans 
and their hirelings in this country of course say that German 
shops are thus stocked for foreigners. But this is idle 
nonsense, as foreigners do not usually find their way to 
the smaller towns, and though they may at times have 
been numerous in the large centres and in some pleasure 
resorts, there never were enough of them to make any 
serious impression on the country’s retail trade, the back- 
bone of which has always consisted in the steady home 
demand. If we enter a baker’s and confectioner’s shop we 
see huge quantities of those rich creamy cakes and pastries 
which Germany was always famed for. It is usually crowded 
with people of all classes, and if one watches them one will 


find that those who from their dress and appearance would 


be described as being of the working class are the most 
eager buyers of the more expensive cakes and pastries, which 
are usually sold out within a few hours. When Queen 
Marie Antoinette was told that her subjects were starving 
for want of bread she is reputed to have suggested that 
they should eat cake. Perhaps we may soon be told by 
our pro-Germans that starving Germany has been com- 
pelled by dire necessity to put this ancient royal advice 
to a practical test. 

If appearances go for anything at all the Germans 
should be more prosperous than they ever were. The 
people one meets, whether in the great cities or in the 
small towns or in the country, no matter what class they 
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belong to, all seem to live in more or less affluent circum- 
stances. The workmen are comfortably clothed and well 
shod, and nowhere in all Germany have I seen in the late 
autumn or winter the barefooted or ragged children one 
meets daily over here in our large manufacturing towns. 
The middle-class population, if not exactly what we would 
term well dressed, are certainly expensively clad, far more 
so than they ever were before the war. Although the 
importation of French fashions is officially strictly taboo, 
they still find their way in large quantities into Germany, 
as the question of expense does not stand in the way. 
The effect of these dainty creations harnessed to the massive 
charms of the German Fraus—which they were never 
designed to contain—is often quite startling. At this time 
of the year every man seems to possess at least one fur- 
lined coat, and if one watches the travelling public which 
one encounters on the railway, no matter whether in first, 
second or third class compartments, one is struck by the 
luxuriousness of their equipment, such as solid leather 
suit-cases, silver-topped travelling flasks, etc. To anyone 
who knew the frugal thrifty Germans thirty years ago this 
certainly is a revelation. 

In over six months’ travelling in Germany the only 
beggar I saw was a blind man playing a barrel organ. On 
inquiry I was told that he was not a soldier blinded in the 
war but a miner who had met with an accident in a mine. 
How different this from London, where in almost every 
quiet street or square we encounter gaunt, hungry-looking 
creatures trying to wring a few pennies from the kind-hearted 
by singing, and where our side-walks are thronged with 
mendicants of all descriptions. By far the most of these 
are ex-Service men, our glorious heroes of only five years 
ago, the men who, we were told, made the world safe for 
eps and who were promised a land fit for heroes to 

ve in. 

The physical condition of the population certainly does 
not bear out the tale that they are short of food, unless 
indeed obesity can be accepted as a sign of starvation, 
for certainly not anywhere else in Europe could one 
encounter such a large proportion of fat over-fed men. 
And as for the ladies, all that politeness permits me to say is 
that they display all round charms of such very generous 
proportions as are not usually identified with dire want and 
starvation. The reason of this over-fed appearance of an 
unusually large proportion of the population becomes apparent 
if we enter a typical German restaurant and watch them 
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eat. It may not be an altogether inspiring spectacle because 
table manners, which were never very refined in the 
Fatherland, have not improved since the war. The food 
is generally well cooked, though too rich and greasy to 
suit a British palate, and except in establishments which 
are frequented by the more fastidious foreigner it is served 
in truly Gargantuan portions. To see—and hear—an avera 
middle-class German dispose of a portion of fat halal 
of pork weighing anything from sixteen to twenty ounces, 
flanked by a generous plateful of sauerkraut and pease 
pudding, and watch him wash it all down with copious 
draughts of their most excellent beer, is indeed an 
awesome sight. The audible part of the spectacle might 
quite usefully be broadcast to some of those meetings 
convened for the purpose of soliciting funds for our poor 
starving German brothers. 

The beer is another matter which should have some 
attention from those who are interested in the true state 
of Germany. It is a well-known fact which will defy con- 
tradiction that the Germans are by far the largest beer- 
drinking nation in the world and its consumption per head 
is greater in Germany than in any other country. The 
beer is of an undeniable excellence, so that its popularity 
is not surprising. But its chief ingredient is malt, which 
is made from grain, and the question we are bound to ask 
is, how can a starving nation afford to consume hundreds 
of thousands of tons of food grain for the manufacture of 
beer, and how can the people who are said to be verging 
on bankruptcy afford to drink that beer? Yet every 
German Chancellor of recent years has proclaimed to the 
world that in order to feed her teeming masses Germany 
was compelled to import at least half a million tons of 
food grain, and that this had all to be paid for before one 
single mark could be set aside for reparations. First food— 
then reparations, was the slogan which all Germany agreed 
with to a man, whilst it partook of this “food” in no 
niggardly manner, generally out of large stone mugs. This 
is especially the case with the German students, who do 
not seem to have lost their capacity for assimilating this 
sort of liquid sustenance since the days before the war, 
although we are constantly being told that they are 
literally starving. 

It certainly is most excellent beer and almost as cheap 
as it is good, and when on my return home I was charged 
ninepence for a pint of thin, watery liquid which the waiter 
described as bitter ale, it set me wondering why we, & 
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victorious nation, which as a matter of habit paid its debts, 
should be condemned to drink such hog-wash, whereas our 
vanquished enemy can indulge in such nectar, whilst making 
absolutely no effort to pay us any of the money he owes. 
Another feature of post-war German life which deserves 
some notice is their present-day enthusiasm for English 
sports and games, especially football, boxing, and, it is 
rumoured, that they have even attempted cricket. It 
would almost seem that they had recognized the fact that 
the natural discipline and manliness of our soldiers who 
beat them, though they went into the war with practically 
no military training, had been fostered by our national 
sports, and that this gave us an advantage over them which 
they are determined we shall not enjoy the next time. 
Living and travelling in Germany has shown that the 
country is in an excellent state: its fields well tilled, its 
industries prospering as never before, its public services 
functioning, the inhabitants fully and profitably employed 
and enjoying a standard of life and comfort which is 
denied to our own people. The question naturally arises, 
How is this possible, how is it done ? 
In the following I shall try to analyse at least some of 
the causes which contribute to this prosperity. 
_ Germany has about sixty million inhabitants, roughly 
about half of which we can class as agrarian and the other 
half as industrial. There is, of course, a large army of 
officials, both civil and military, and what in this country 
we would call the professional classes, but these we can 
safely assume are drawn in about equal proportion from 
those two leading classes. The same would also apply to 
“age living on fixed incomes derived from investments, 
ut they are not at all numerous in Germany. The German 
does not generally retire from business activities when he 
has made a competence, he usually prefers to die in harness. 
Taking first the agrarians, which would include also all 
those who are engaged in the production and distribution 
of the nation’s food, such as millers, bakers, butchers, etc., 
we find that the war brought them enormous profits. 
When food became scarce early in 1915 prices rose to dizzy 
heights, and in spite of feeble attempts at Government 
control those engaged in its production and distribution 
could not help growing rich. That state of affairs has con- 
tinued and even increased during the last nine years 
without intermission. If we compare with this the state of 
affairs existing over here, we find that the farmer is 
dependent on a Government subsidy in order to exist at 
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all, and that landed estates are being broken up, because 
owners are so impoverished by over-taxation that they 
can no longer carry on. : 

The industrialists were not always quite so well off, 
During the war they were engaged on war work which 
brought huge profits to the employer and high wages to 
the workers. But after the Armistice, when all war work 
was brought to a sudden stop, there came a period of about 
twelve months during which the difficult job of switching 
back to ordinary peace work had to be undertaken. This 
was complicated by the revolution and the consequent 
unrest in the country, so we can take it that the year 1919 
was somewhat barren so far as German industry was con- 
cerned. But on the other hand we must not lose sight of 
the fact that the industrialists had had five extremely fat 
and profitable years behind them, at the end of which 
their industrial plant had been enormously increased and 
brought to a state of efficiency and productiveness which 
had never even been thought of before. 

Thus we see that the two leading productive classes 
did exceedingly well during and since the war, but their 
offshoots, the officials, both civil and military, had nothing 
to complain of either, as their pay or pension was always 
based on the cost of living and calculated on a vei 


generous and even lavish scale. The professional classes - 


generally would share in the prosperity of the two leading 
productive sections of the population, so that only the 
comparatively small number of people living on fixed 
incomes, derived from investments in Government. stock, 
mortgages, debentures, etc., suffered. Those who had 
invested in industrial stocks did not do quite so badly, as 
these often paid quite sensational dividends. 

Up to this time conditions in Germany were somewhat 
similar to those then prevailing in this country, however, 
with one very notable exception—tazation. 

Whereas this country submitted during and since the 
war to taxation so excessive as to prove harmful to its 
industries and to the welfare of its workers, the taxes raised 
in Germany during most of that period were practically 
negligible. She financed her war costs from loans, which 
by the way were to have been redeemed by us had we 
allowed ourselves to be beaten, and even her rate of income 
tax was barely if at all raised during the war. 

It is always well to bear in mind that in present-day 
Germany industry is supreme, and that its leaders, as typl- 
fied by Hugo Stinnes and his like, are really the men wi! 
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now mould its destinies, in spite of whatever “‘ government ” 
or political party may be in power. The German has long 
since recognized the fact that—whatever his emissaries may 

each over here—the interests of capital and Jabour are 
dosely interlocked and that what is good for the master 
will be equally, or almost as good, for the workman. He 
is therefore prepared to let the industrial magnates go 
full speed ahead, confident that this will mean to him 
pickings in the shape of prosperity for all. 

The power of these magnates is enormous; the rami- 
feations of their syndicates, combines or concerns, or by 
whatever name their interests may be known, are so vast 
and intricate as to defy detection; and through the Press, 
which is almost entirely theirs, they practically own the 

blic opinion, such as it is, of the country. Their control 
of the Press extends even beyond the borders of Germany, 
though I would not go quite so far as to believe, what 
many Germans now contend, that Hugo Stinnes holds 
through nominees controlling interest in some of our own 
organs of public opinion. Still, it cannot be denied that 
the tendencies of some of them do not let this appear 
altogether unlikely. 

It may perhaps be as well to recall to our minds some- 
thing of what was done in the way of taxation in this 
country during recent years. 


We paid during five years, from 1917-18 to 1922-23— 
As excess profits duty £1,014,023,813 


As income-tax and super-tax 1,872,760,000 
As probate, estate and legacy duty ne si, 43 229,803,000 
As tax on tobacco... 271,500,000 
As tax on tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar aa 3 “% 199,194,000 
As tax on entertainments .. 49,600,000 

Total .. £4,341,580,813 


This is by no means a complete record of our taxation, 
and if we were to include stamp duties, corporation profits 
tax, and all the other various duties and licences, we prob- 
ably would have to add another 200 millions or more, 
But the above figures, incomplete though they be, will 
serve as an illustration. 

In five years since the war this country has raised in 
taxation upwards of £4,341,580,000. Before the war our 
annual expenditure was a trifle over 200 millions a year, 
and even if we increase this by 25 per cent., and con- 
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sider 250 millions a year as our normal expenditure—had 
there been no German war—this would only bring it up 
to about 1,250 millions for these five years. 

We have therefore been compelled to raise by taxation 
during the last five years upwards of 3,000 millions more 
than our normal expenditure, in order to pay the costs of 
Germany’s war. 

Yet our financial “experts” are supposed to be aghast 
at the idea of making Germany pay a total of about 6,000 
millions, and are trying by all sorts of tricks of arithmetic 
to prove that it would be quite impossible for her to do 
so, even within sixty years, though we, a nation of only 
forty-three millions, have already raised fully half that 
amount by over-taxation within five short years. 

Whilst we were being bled white by taxation to such 
an extent that our industries languished and can no longer 
keep abreast of the times and ahead of their foreign com- 
petitors, Germany, our chief competitor on the world’s 
markets, was for all practical purposes not being taxed at 
all. How did she avoid it? 

In every country a certain amount of antagonism exists 
between the tax-gatherer and the tax-payer, who, to some 
extent, stand in the relation of hunter and hunted toone 
another. This was the case in a very high degree in Ger- 
many before and up to the end of the war. But after the 
Armistice, when it became known that beaten Germany 
was to pay reparations for some of the wanton and mali- 
cious damage she had done, and that her people were to 
be taxed to that end, a sudden change occurred in the 
relations of the revenue officials and the tax-payers. Offi- 
cials who had been eager to collect from the public its full 
quota of dues for the benefit of the Fatherland were rather 
luke-warm in exerting full pressure in order to collect these 
taxes for the benefit of the hated “ Entente,”’ and very 
naturally the public was not slow to take full advantage 
of this. All the time successive German finance ministers 
were apparently levying new taxes which looked very drastic 
on paper, but which they—with one exception—never 
intended should be collected. The one exception was Herr 
Erzberger, and we all know what was his reward—he was 
murdered. One of the taxes which he imposed was to 
claim for the State all war profits in excess of M.180,000. 
The idea, of course, was that as his countrymen had never 
had to pay any excess profit duty they ought to contribute 
towards it in this form. This tax was never seriously col- 
lected in Germany, and is to this day a dead letter. No 
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doubt Herr Erzberger’s fate has been a warning to his 
successors in office. 

Now, if forty-three million Britons who were compelled 
to spend vast sums of money in America and other foreign 
countries during the war could pay upwards of 1,000 millions 
sterling in excess profit duty, how much could the sixty 
million Germans who spent all their war costs in ther 
own country have contributed under this head? If we 
bear in mind that all this money spent at home must have 
produced and reproduced gigantic additional excess profits 
somewhere, then 2,000 millions sterling does not appear to 
be an excessive estimate of what Herr Erzberger’s tax might 
have produced had it been honestly enforced. 

The payment of income-tax was generally nullified by 
the Revenue Authorities by not collecting it until the 
mark had depreciated to such an extent that the duty 
which at the time of its assessment might have amounted 
to our equivalent of several hundreds of thousands of 
pounds had sunk to the negligible value of a postage stamp. 
One of the reasons given by the authorities for these extra- 
ordinary proceedings was that they had not been able to 
have the necessary forms printed in time. As they seem 
in this respect to have remained about two years in arrears, 
anyone who will take the trouble to look up the statistics 
of the fall of the German mark during the last five years 
can make a rough guess what Germans and German industry 
saved in taxation during that period. 

But this was not the only form of evasion practised. 
Especially in industry the huge profits made since 1919 
have, with the ready connivance of the revenue authorities, 
been mostly reinvested in the works in the form of improve- 
ments, extensions, renewals, etc., which leave German 
industry to-day in a position immeasurably stronger than 
it was before the war, and, though it is hard to have to 
admit it, immensely superior to our own. 

There was, however, one numerous class which had to 
pay its income-tax, and that was the workers. In their 
case the tax was collected by being deducted from their 
daily or weekly wages. There is some truly Teutonic 
cunning in this, because it was constantly being dinned 
in the hapless victims’ ears that the tax had to be ruth- 
lessly collected on account of the wicked, grasping ‘‘ Entente,”’ 
and this served to keep the spirit of hatred alive among the 
masses. 

One of the first effects of this wide-spread desire for 
tax-evasion was to create quite an army of experts, mostly 
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accountants, but also quite a number of lawyers who all 
specialize in these matters of taxation and confine their 
efforts to these intricate questions alone. Most of the big 
concerns like Stinnes have their own tax specialists, who 
work for them alone, whereas smaller firms are content to 
retain the regular services of consultants. These highly 
trained specialists, who are said to include some of the 
cleverest lawyers of the country, naturally command hi 
fees, which are readily paid because the sums saved 
their efforts are enormous. 

Whilst in this country we were heavily taxed for our 
spirits, tobacco and beer, the German enjoyed these luxuries 
practically without any imposts whatever and at prices 
which were ridiculously low. 

As the revenue from taxation of all sorts was negligible, 
and as the public services, railways, post, etc., were run 
at a heavy loss, whereas officials and pensioners of all 
grades were being paid on a rather lavish scale, and also 
as money was always required and forthcoming for various 
useful schemes or improvements, a heavy deficit had to be 
met. To the old-fashioned statesmen of ten years ago this 
would have presented quite insurmountable difficulties, 
Not so to the nimble brains at Berlin. They solved the 
whole intricate question by the simple expedient of print 
ing marks and selling them at constantly declining prices 
to the guileless foreigner. When they started this clever 
little game some time in 1919 the mark stood at about 
sixty to the pound. They continued for just about five 
years, and when they stopped last November it stood at 
something under twenty billions to the pound or one 
billion marks to one shilling. Now, a billion does not mean 
much to an ordinary mortal; it sounds very much like a 
million. We want to see the figure in cold print in order 
to appreciate it (here it is—1,000,000,000,000) or to attempt 
such little sums in arithmetic like this: How many years 
will it take an express train travelling at sixty miles an 
hour to cover a distance of one billion inches ? 

The mark had long ago ceased to be the monetary medium 
of commerce in Germany, and was in recent years only used 
in retail business, for paying workers’ wages and, of course, 
for paying taxes. Industry and commerce generally were 
for the last three or four years carried on entirely on foreign 
currencies, and these now constitute the bulk of their 
capital ; their books as well as their chief banking accounts 
were kept in them. No business house kept marks at the 
bank, and if any were required for domestic purposes, or 
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for the payment of wages, they were produced by selling just 
sufficient foreign Valuta.” 

The industrialists avoided even this by printing their 
own paper marks, and thereby made fabulous profits, 
because by the time these private notes came to be 
redeemed, they had depreciated to such an extent that 
their redemption cost practically nothing. To give an 
example: An employer of labour requires 600 million 
marks to pay his workers wages at the beginning of July 
last. The mark then stood at about 300,000 to the £, 
therefore he would have to sell £2,000 from his sterling 
account at the bank to produce these 600 millions. Instead 
of doing so, he elects to have his own bank-notes printed 
and thus preserve his sterling account intact. When he 
comes to redeem these 600 millions in September, the mark 
has gone to over 600 millions to the £, and thus he 
redeems the whole 600 million of his notes, with which he 
paid £2,000 worth of wages in July for £1 sterling. This 
sort of thing has been going on more or less for years, and 
was not confined to such comparatively small sums as 
thousands of pounds only. For several years past even 
the lowest paid workmen in Germany avoided saving in 
marks, and if he did save any money he at once invested 
it in some sort of foreign currency. 

But now that the mark has practically ceased to have 
any monetary value at all, and Joseignars will not take it 
even in billions in exchange for their own currencies, it has 
been discarded by the Germans, and they have established 
@ new currency, the Rentenmark, which was put in circu- 
lation last November. The old mark has done its duty 
and is left on the hands of the hapless foreigner who was 
foolish enough to have bought it. 

The new Rentenmark is supposed to be worth rather 
more than one billion (1,000,000,000,000) paper marks, 
and it goes without saying that the introduction of this 
new currency caused a considerable dislocation and con- 
fusion in the everyday life of the country. This is not 
surprising if we bear in mind that the two currencies, one 
of which was worth about one billion times as much as 
the other, exist side by side and are both for the time 
being legal tender. As the Rentenmark, like its predecessor, 
is only a paper token and has no tangible gold backing, 
it encountered a certain amount of distrust, and sm 
traders were at first somewhat loth to accept it at the full 
face value placed upon it by the authorities. The farmers 
who had been selling potatoes for one billion paper mark, 
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one day, did not care to accept only one Rentenmark for 
them the next, and would probably compromise by aski 
four or five Rentenmark for them. This meant a sudden 
all-round increase in prices, and just for the period of 
transition—that is, last November—there was temporarily a 
certain amount of distress among the poorer classes. But 
this was only a transitory phase, and prices soon began to 
settle down to their natural level. 

After what I have seen there during the last five years, 
I cannot help being convinced that Germany is to-day 
the wealthiest country in Europe, for the following reasons; 


1. She spent all her war costs at home, and thus kept 
the money in the country. 

2. She freed her industries and trade from taxation, 
and thus enormously enhanced their productive- 
ness and financial resources. 

3. She generally paid her way and amassed vast profits 
by the fraudulent conversion of now worthless 
paper marks into foreign currencies. 


In my wanderings, which covered the greater part of 
unoccupied Germany, I found that: 


There is no real poverty in Germany. There is, on the 
contrary, evidence of great riches and a widespread general 
affluence, and therefore I do not hesitate to contend that 
a nation which can in four short years create a Mercantile 
Marine, heavily subsidize its industries and trade and 
generally bring them to such a high pitch of perfection, 
use enormous quantities of food grain for beer, spend vast 
sums on mere luxuries, keep its deposed rulers, princes and 
princelings in a most lavish state of luxury, and can 
generally raise the standard of living of the whole people, 
should be able to support its own poor without mendacious 
appeals to foreign charity. 

Yet when we return from this country, overflowing 
with ostentatious prosperity, to our own hungry land, 
groaning under an unbearable load of taxation, with its 
unemployed and its beggars, with its scrapings and cheese- 
parings, and its pathetic attempts to make both ends 
meet and to keep up appearances, we find it flooded with 
a widespread and most persistent propaganda to bamboozle 
our people into the belief that Germany is ruined, and that 
the gluttonous, beer-sodden German is starving and deserving 
of our charity. 

The German propagandist is, of course, no stranger to 
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this country, for in the memory of the living generation 


he has always been with us. He was very busy in the 


years before the war engaged in what was then called 
“peaceful penetration,” which meant, of course, paving the 
way for that army which was one day to invade us, and 
his activities, though curtailed during the war, were, it 
would now appear, even then allowed to remain dormant 
for some ulterior purpose. 

His pre-war influence was great, as we now know to 
our dire cost, but the country certainly expected that it 
would vanish after the war, which had opened our eyes, 
or that at most it would be confined to a few professional 
sentimentalists and pharisees and to those cranks and 
faddists who are always prepared to take up the cudgels 
for anybody or anything that is inimical to England. 

But the evil has penetrated far beyond this fringe of 
iresponsibles, and when we find even statesmen and 
members of Mr. Baldwin’s late Cabinet converts to this 
perverted creed and spreading grotesque statements about 
the alleged starvation in Germany,* then it certainly behoves 
us to take stock of our defences and to try and ascertain 
how this pernicious poison was introduced and how to 
stop its further development. 

It will be generally admitted that money is the main- 
spring of propaganda. Without money to back it, propa- 
ganda for even the most deserving and popular cause 
would soon dry up, as witness the case of the Irish Loyalists. 
But the cause of Germany was not popular in any country, 
especially not in this, nor was it deserving. She had 
launched an unjust and most terrible war, in the conduct 
of which she perpetrated such frightful crimes and atroci- 
ties as to place her beyond the pale of civilized nations, 
and which she ended when fortune went against her by 
the most abject and cowardly surrender known to history. 
Since then she has shown not only no signs of remorse, 
but, on the contrary, she glories in her misdeeds. 


* Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Minister of Health, speaking at Devonport 
on November 23, 1923, said: ‘‘ The Government had taken over an anxious posi- 
tion between our old Allies, the French, and our old enemies, the Germans. 
The condition of Germany to-day was terrible. It was a condition in which 
he hoped no human being would ever see Great Britain. They might say that 
Germany was the enemy and that she was defeated and that she was suffering 
for her crime. That was true; but when it came to men dying of starvation 
and being picked up in the streets, he wanted to say that Great Britain never 
trampled on a fallen foe. Backed up by the League of Nations, they ought to 
do something to pick up again that fallen people.” 
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A nation with all this to her credit could find no sympa 
thisers even among neutrals, much less in this country, 
whose every standard of morality and manliness she has 
outraged, and which she had compelled to sacrifice about 
one million of the flower of its manhood and to burden 
itself with a crushing load of debt, in order to repel her 
unprovoked attack. 

These wounds are still open, and it should ordinarily 
take the better part of a century to heal them and to 
soften the bitterness which they entail. Yet German 
propaganda seems almost to have achieved this in five 
short years. To do this required an almost superhuman 
effort, and the cost must have been commensurate to the 
effort. 

Now even if we were to assume that there really were 
some hundreds of thousands, or even millions, of Germans 
on the verge of starvation—which, of course, they are not~ 
a mere tithe of the money spent on this propaganda would 
have sufficed to provide them with all they could require 
and more. The question which naturally arises is: Why 
was all this enormous expenditure incurred ? The Germans, 
whatever we may think of them, are not bad at arithmetic, 
and we will never find them expending vast sums of money 
merely for the sake of inducing charitable contributions. to 
aid some starving poor of rather doubtful reality. 

It is obvious that some ulterior motive lurks behind 
what I have ventured to term “ Propaganda for the Proper 
Goose,’’ and that the “starving Germans”’ myth is merely 
a blind to cover the propaganda to let Germany off her 
reparation payments, and thus permanently burden the 
Allies, and especially this country, with the cost of that 
wanton and malicious damage which Germany deliberately 
perpetrated during her war which they had sacrificed so 
much to win. This to Germany is a far more important 
matter than the well-being or even the lives of a few 
thousands or millions of her people, for it entails vast 
sums of money and will solve the question whether 
in the future Britain or Germany is to be the leader in 
the European world of industry. 

BERLINER 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


ANOTHER MAIDEN SPEECH 


[Last month we reproduced the official report of the Duchess 
of Atholl’s admirable’ maiden speech delivered during the 
debate on the Address. This month we reproduce another 
admirable maiden speech by Mr. W. H. Egan, a Labour 
Member for West Birkenhead, in the debate of February 14th, 
which contains serious food for reflection in Conserva- 
tive circles and which we trust may not be wholly lost on 
those active and influential Liverpool Conservatives who 
expend so much time in taking the mote out of the eyes 
of their brethren that they have none left to remove the 
beam from their own. A little more devotion to the 
Housing problems of Liverpool would do more to save 
Conservative seats in that city than “ crabbing ”’ the Central 
Office. It would likewise be the part of good citizens. 
Housing statesmanship is a pressing and cruel need in 
many places. Mr. Egan, who spoke on a subject on which, 
according to a Liverpool Conservative Member (Major 
Cohen), ‘‘ he has a good and sound knowledge,” disclosed 
appalling conditions. ] 


Mr. Eaan: I also, like the last speaker, should like to claim the forbearance 
of the House on this, the first occasion of my addressing it. In the first place, 
as a new-comer, I am deeply moved by the sentiments which I hear exchanged 
across the Floor of this House by its leading Members. Coming fresh from the 
problems of municipal work, it is very strange to me to see the methods of getting 
slong with the work in which I have been trying to help. Yesterday there 
seemed to me to be, on the other side of the House, a desire to know who were the 
people who were to be housed. The Prime Minister has said that ten per cent. 
of the people who needed housing were in the houses that had been built to-day, 
and some surprise appeared to be expressed by hon. Members opposite that 
that was so. I come from a town where I have been Chairman of the Housing 
Committee for three years, and I am greatly afraid that, if the policy of the late 
Government is followed, the needs of the people for housing are not going to 
be met. 

I have had to go through some four thousand applications for houses, and, 
if I may venture to give information to hon. Gentlemen opposite who are more 
trained in this business than myself, we found young men and women who were 
unable to marry because they had not a room in which to live, and we aiso 
found that in the case of many people who were already married—and many 
of the men had been to the War—-the man was living at his mother’s and the 
wife with her mother. There have been sometimes two and three children, 
and they have never been able to come together to try to understand and value 
each other’s virtues and settle down to a family life. We found cases in which 
the children were growing up in one or two rooms, and where families of boys 
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and girls, of twelve and fourteen and eighteen, were sleeping in the same 

and often in the same bed. In regard to those cases in which the men had gong 
away to fight, I want hon. Members to realize that those men who were taken 
away were mostly unskilled men, whose wages had never been above 27s, or 
28s. a week before the War. Those are the sort of men who were taken away 
to fight ; the trained man, the skilled artisan, was mainly left at home to supply 
the country’s needs. These men went away leaving three and four littl 
children behind them, and they came back to the same room and found thoge 
children whom they had left at the age of six or seven, or thereabouts, grown 
to be thirteen, fourteen, fifteen and sixteen. 

As regards the ten per cent. that is spoken of as inhabiting the houses, I am 
glad to say that, in my town at any rate, we tried to meet the then expressed 
wish of the Government of the day, that the men who had fought and who had 
families, and were living in apartments, should be the first to be catered for in 
regard to housing. We set as a standard the Ministry of Health’s figure of four 
children, and, as regards the first hundred houses, that standard was rigidly 
adhered to, and we believed that we were solving the problem. But the Govem. 
ment stopped the housing scheme, and the work of the Housing Committee 
became very much more arduous than it had been previously. We were then 
presented with a policy carrying with it a suggestion that in the future the 
houses should be built for sale, and I put it to hon. Members that that is a wrong 
proposition to put to any municipal authority that is honestly trying to solve 
the housing difficulty. The work that is being done by men and women, 
Liberals and Conservatives as well as Labour, in our municipalities is, from the 
short experience I have had, now very arduous and strenuous and trying. I 
know men and women on our councils who are opposed to me politically, but 
their hearts are very sore indeed, and they are just as anxious as we are to try 
and solve this very heavy and pressing difficulty. But what has happened? 
We are now being driven in the municipalities, which are over-burdened already, 
to try and adopt the policy of building houses that are going to cost £600 and 
£900, and sell them. I want to ask the Minister of Health of the Labour Party 
to try and take some steps to alter that policy, which has been left to us asa 
bad legacy from the last Government. 

What has been the result of it 2. The people whom we really need to house 
have no possible chance of ever getting any of the houses that are being built, 
The late Minister of Health will, I am sure, agree with me that in the case to 
which I have alluded of 4,000 applicants who are on the list waiting for houses 
not five per cent. can possibly undertake the responsibility of paying £500 or 
£600 for a house. They would never be able to get rid of the burden if they 
undertook it, and I therefore ask our own Minister for Housing to carefully 
consider this point and to invite the municipal authorities to refrain from the 
policy of building houses for sale until his Department have brought forward 
a complete scheme. It is said that the people who go into these new houses 
leave houses behind them which others can rent, but I venture to suggest that 
one result of the present legislation is to make it still harder for people to be- 
come tenants of these houses. Municipalities wishing to sell houses and anxious 
to escape heavy rating have to face the fact that in almost every town there 
are a large number of houses vacant which are being held for sale. In my own 
town there are, according to the Chief Constable’s report, 130 such houses. In 
addition to that, private enterprises have started laying down areas of land 
on which houses are to be built for sale. I put it to hon. Members and the 
Prime Minister that that being so, a municipality which is now going to build 
700 houses, 450 of which are to be earmarked for sale, have also to face the 
fact that there are already 130 houses ready for sale, and it is wrong, therefore, 
to suggest that there is a demand for houses for sale. I hope that that legacy 
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left by the late Minister of Health will be taken in hand by our own Minister 
before it proceeds any further. 

Another danger to which I should like to call the attention of the House 
is in connection with the subsidy proposed by the late Minister of Health under 
his housing scheme. It was proposed to allow a sum to the municipality of 
£6 per year for twenty years, which was capitalized at £75. This, of course, 
was a concession to the municipalities, but there is a tendency to induce persons 
to buy their own houses by making them a present of this £75, thereby giving 
them a preference which is not extended to others who are buying houses. 
Under the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act our municipalities are endeavouring 
to get tenants to purchase their own houses and are affording them every facility, 
even to the extent of lending up to ninety per cent. of the value of the house. 
Why should not this subsidy of £75 be given to the man who is compelled to 
buy his own house by reason of the fact that the landlord is giving him a first 
preference before selling the house over his head ? He may be a responsible 
citizen who has been living in the house for twenty or thirty years, but he has 
continually held over his head the threat that his house will be sold and that 
he will be evicted. These tenants are therefore compelled to go to the munici- 
palities which are building houses, and they should be given at any rate this 
£75 subsidy. I hope our Minister will take this matter into account when he 
comes to lay his scheme before the House. Another evil effect of the subsidy 
is this: I am informed that tenders put in twelve months ago, before the 
housing schemes were suspended, are now increased by £75, thereby showing 
that the builder means to get the benefit of this £75 subsidy. I hope a more 
reasonable solution will be found of this difficulty in the scheme which it is 
proposed to present to this House to deal with the housing problem. I would 
ask the Prime Minister to reconsider the whole question of subsidy. 

One point I should like to mention in connection with this is the question 
of land. When housing was first instituted municipalities everywhere were 
encouraged to buy large areas of land for their schemes. Many municipalities 
bought land, but did not put up houses, and now there is a disposition to leave 
the work of building houses to private enterprise. Under the last administra- 
tion suggestions were made to the municipalities that if they could get desirable 
purchasers of the land no difficulties would be put in their way by the Depart- 
ment, as this would give the speculative builder a chance. Many municipalities 
have arranged such sales with the idea of cutting their losses, and some of them, 
Iam sorry to say, have already sold portions of the land which they bought 
in the first instance. I hope that the Prime Minister, when framing his solution 
of the housing problem, will see the desirability of immediately impressing 
upon the municipalitios everywhere the necessity of holding on to the land 
which they have bought for housing purposes, because in cases where such land 
has already been sold houses are being put up of quite a different type to the 
class that was intended by the Government to be provided. 

I thank the House for the indulgence it has extended to me. I do not want 
to trespass upon its time too long. I come from a town that has always voted 
Conservative, with one very big exception. I have been engaged on municipal 
life in that town for thirteen years. Hon. Members may like to know why 8 
town with a record like that should have sent me, a Labour man, to this House. 
Many Conservative men and women who never voted otherwise than Con- 
servative before on this occasion united to vote for me, not for myself personally, 
but because they were profoundly disappointed with the policy of the late 
Government in dealing with the evils which we have set out to try to cure. 
It has not been that there has been any recent revulsion of feeling. We have 
had thousands of men and women unemployed every week for the past three 
years. We have thousands of men who have not earned a penny by the labour 
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of their hands during the last two years. We have men whose little all has 
gone in their effort to keep their homes together. They are owing rent to the 
extent of from £30 to £50. They have gone to the Guardians for assistance, 
They have got a further burden around their necks, and when they start work 
again many of them will start with an accumulated debt of £60 or even £100, 
I put it to hon. Members that these men are desperate. You can excuse their 
desperation when you think how they have fallen into their present position 
through the policy of the late Government. 

The tones and gestures of hon. Members, the desire to score off one another 
in debate in this House on this subject, are not in accord with the feelings of 
the people in the country—the people who are most deeply concerned. They 
want to see this House get down to real facts. They want all men of 
good-will in this House to come together to try and solve this terrible problem, 
Day by day at my house there are queues of men and women asking me for 
advice, asking for help in getting a room or a house. There are women who 
have come to me in their hour of trial to get them a room. They are many 
of them without accommodation. Some occupy but one room with their 
families. The maternity hospitals are booked up months in advance. Men, 
women and children are actually living and sleeping in one room. In God’s 
name can you wonder that such men and women should become angry and 
desperate in such circumstances ? This state of affairs has continued for many 
years, until it seems as if there is no hope of getting out of this misery 
and degradation. Many hon. Members who have come over to this side of 
the House in recent years have had the same kind of experience. Let us all 
come together and make an effort to get these people out of their trouble, and 
if we do that I am confident that this country will be much happier and much 
richer. 
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